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THE HARVEST SEASON 


JOHN D. REID 


endlessness. The year does not run its course and stop. After the culmination of autumn 

comes the rest of winter, and on the heels of that all things begin afresh with spring. Har- 
vest gives the earnest of unnumbered harvests to follow. Earth yields her fruits that feed 
the millions of mankind, and through the yearly recurrences of the season the yield grows more 
abundant and various, and nourishes a life of widening possibilities. The pains and penalties 
of the increase are as nothing to the significance and the glory of it. 


|: ITS TRUE ASPECT harvest brings not so much a sense of the end of things as of their 


We belong in a vast scheme of things, which to a true insight becomes the framework of 
a rich and exhaustless spiritual life. That is the reason to-day is not enough for us. We re- 


_ quire yesterday and to-morrow and the years and.eternity. Nor would to-day repeated in- 


finitely be an equivalent for the procession of the ages. Such a long-drawn monotony of casual 


incidence would not make epochs, but only stagnation. The round of the seasons hints the 


endless changefulness of all things, the everlasting ebb and flow of life’s unresting tides, ever 
varied and constantly revealing new treasures. 


Autumn especially differs from the rest of the year in that it brings the pervading sense of 
the march of all the seasons. Its gold and purple and scarlet, its haze,—the scarce visible sug- 
gestion of its brooding spirit of mystery,—are not all its own. Its whispering voices are laden 
with both retrospect and prophecy. They speak of what has been and of what will be. The 
season of harvests brings a fair company in its train. The essences of winter, spring, and 
summer are all present and commingled in this rich wine of autumn.- The conspiracy of the 
seasons has now its perfect work; or say, rather, it images the perfection that is always on the 
way. In this maturity and fruitage the virtue of the whole year finds expression. To-day 
we behold not alone what the day brings forth, but the garnered sheaf of all our days; and no 
good thing that any day has brought forth is left out, but day is linked to day, and each day’s 
thread is woven into the fabric of all days. And so is wrought before our eyes the seamless 
garment of life, in which they who have understanding hearts shall array themselves as wedding- 
guests fitly robed for the marriage-feast of the year. 
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A Reader’s Question 


+N X JILL YOU PLEASE TELL your readers 

why you deal with political subjects? I 

agree heartily with your policy, and I 
should like to have you define it.’ We are pleased 
to reply to this inquiry. Of course, there is a 
reason for everything we do, and in this important 
case we are certain it is right and necessary. We 
put the whole thing in a sentence. Itisa principle: 
So long as there is politics in religion, we will op- 
pose it with religion in politics. 

We mean to apply a Searching and unyielding 
test not so much to the politicians as to the mem- 
bers of our churches of every name who still live in 
the inconsistent and indefencible position where 
they consider the government of their country an 
unreligious and unmoral concern. They say it is 
politics, the place forbidden, where they shut out 
God, Church, conscience, and duty. In short, by 
making polities, or the affairs of state, unmoral and 
unreligious, they really are responsible for polities 
being immoral and irreligious. There can be no 
neutrality. These people do keep religion out of 
their politics, but they do not keep politics out of 
their religion. That is what we mean by the abomi- 
nation of politics in religion. It is doing more harm 
to the spiritual integrity and the moral rectitude of 
church members than any other factor in modern 
life; and that is certainly not to blink the other 
gross evils of our time. ; 

We have a great mission to perform as a religious 
journal. We call men and women to repentance 
and conversion. They need it; we need it. The 
people of God treat the sanctities of their Nation 
with indifference and nonchalance; or they go their 
Selfish and sheepish way as mere partisans, caught 
by the vicious sophistries of men the most corrupt 
and self-seeking in the land. How politicians laugh 
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at church members! That is how far politics has 
got into religion. That is why we say the only sal- 
vation is in stirring deep the spirit of religion in 
politics. We are prophesying for the good time 
when a man’s religion in his politics will be as ob- 
viously on the side of intelligent righteousness as 
his religion now is on the side of faithfulness to his 
wife and family ;-of honest and fair conduct in his 
business; of the spirit of fellowship among his co- 
churchmen in the sanctuary. 

Why have we been so long a time under the sin- 
ful blight of politics in our religion? Why do we 
trim and deceive our minds with all sorts of devices 
to satisfy our politics? Why do we let vile men 
prostitute our bodies and souls? Why can we not 
be men and women approved of God, faithful to 
religion in our politics? The answer is plain. Poli- 
tics in our religion has polluted our beings until 
we are stupid and indolent. There are in the 
churches of every faith in the land men and women 
of nobility and virtue in most things in life, who 
are guilty of a shameless taint in the high calling 
of their Christian citizenship. And some of them 
have the temerity to say to their ministers, with a 
gesture of monetary penalty if their ministers tel] 
them the truth of God, that religion and _ polities 
must be kept apart! These Saintly ones can see a 
city in the filthy hands of plunderers; a common- 
wealth playing to the fortunes of rotten financiers ; 
a nation in danger of repudiating its promise of 
fellowship among the peoples of the world, and give 
it all no heed whatever, yet counting themselves 
good. They are so dumb to Spiritual truth they 
cannot see as they ought to see with ethical rigor 
that the debasement of the moral factors, honesty, 
public service, and co-operation in public life, goes 
on because the power of politics in their religion 
for evil is greater than the power of religion in their 
politics for good. We shall not cease the imperial 
command of Almighty God until the end comes of 
politics in religion and the reign begins of religion 
in politics, especially in the lives of those who 
profess and call themselves Christians. 


Not Even Twilight 


How THE BISHOPS would make a great re- 
union of all the churches was the august and 
most illogical achievement at Lambeth. These 
Anglican brethren match Suavity with naiveté. 
They do not quite fit their eloquent principles into 
their practical ecclesiastical requirements. 
abstract they base reunion on Love to God and 
Love to Neighbor. But in the concrete application, 
dear brethren, they do Something else. This is of 
peculiar interest to our nearest kin, the Congrega- 
tionalists. Our churchly neighbors have been 
solemnly discussing a concordat with Protestant 
Episcopalians in this country for a season, and 
Lambeth was looked to for final light. We must 
Say it is not even twilight. 
It is true a certain exaltation breathes in such 
a word as this, speaking of fellowship: “There are 


great non-Episcopal communions standing for rich | 
elements of truth, liberty, and life which might — 
otherwise have been obscured or neglected... . 


In the 
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We cherish the earnest hope that all these com- 
munions and our own may be led by the Spirit into 
the unity of the Faith. . .. But in fact we are all 
organized in different groups, each one keeping to 


itself gifts that rightly belong to the whole fellow- 
ship, and tending to live its own life apart from the 


rest.” 

Blaming “self-will, ambition, and lack of charity” 
—their own included—for the breaches in Christen- 
dom, the bishops turn to the healing work. The 
conditions of becoming a member of this reunion 
are the difficult problem. It is confusing, for ex- 
ample, for them to say belief must be avowed in 
the Nicene Creed and the Trinity, in one paragraph, 
while only five paragraphs further on one reads 
that the genuinely catholic church will include “all 
who profess and call themselves Christian.” Uni- 
tarians would surely be interested in the latter 
words, but not so much in the former ones. And 
may we not say the same for some Congrega- 


2 tionalists? 


Where Lambeth Fails 


HE MOST IMPORTANT and defeating article 
by the bishops is that which asks, with the 
expectation if not the exaction of an affirmative 


reply, “May we not reasonably claim that the 


Episcopate is the one means of providing a ministry 
possessing the inward call of the Spirit, the com- 


‘mission of Christ, and the authority of the whole 


body?” Of course, the prelates say, with a solici- 


tous gesture, “We do not call in question for a mo- 


ment the spiritual reality of the ministries” which 
are outside the Episcopate; “they have been mani- 
festly blessed and owned of the Holy Spirit as effec- 
tive means of grace.” Then they say, “But —.” 
We quote: “But we submit that considerations 
alike of history and of present experience justify 
the claim which we make on behalf of the Episco- 
pate.” A plea follows for the episcopal order to 
govern the new universal Church, with a word in 
moderation that the bishops would be of such mind 
as to promote the real unity of the Church,—and 
not be, one infers, mere impressive ecclesiastics. 
Thus far, we see, the Anglican communion as 
represented at Lambeth has maintained its strict 
integrity, assuming the right and the authority of 
its own historic position, and giving signs of honest 
fellowship only in its compliments to the other 
churches which have more than earned them be- 


cause they have outstripped the Anglican com- 


-munion in numbers and power throughout the 


et 


world. We come next with the bishops, in “mutual 
deference to one another’s consciences,” striving 
to make at last a definite approach to union. 
“They say, “If the other communions should so 
desire, bishops and clergy of our Communion 


would accept from the authorities of the other com- 


munions a form of commission or recognition which 
would commend our ministry to their congrega- 
tions, as having its place in the one family life. . . 


It is our hope that the same motive would lead min- 
_ istérs who have not received it to accept a com- 
‘mission through episcopal ordination [italics the 
Edi 


. 
| 
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tor’s], as obtaining for them a ministry through- 
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out the whole fellowship.” In plain words, under 
this plan, an Episcopalian rector would go into a 
Methodist or other “separated” church with full 
authority, because he is Episcopalian; but the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Reformed, or any 
other “separated” brother would go into an Epis- 
copal church only after being ordained by the 
Episcopal bishop. Otherwise his standing is noth- 
ing, in the proposed universal Church. This leaves 
us, of course, exactly where we were when we 
started, except there is an official and unfeigned 
recognition that the grace of God does operate out- 
side Anglican orders. The Anglican logic stops 
short of doing the will of God. And so Lambeth 
fails in deed while it quickens by its spirit. 


A Congregationalist Speaks 


UR LONDON COTEMPORARY of the Con- 

gregational faith, the Christian World, is 
getting the opinions of leading ministers on the 
Lambeth reunion appeal. Dr. Jowett speaks in his 
usual noble-spirited way, but he doesn’t get beyond 
the abstruse proposition that if we walk in love we 
will speedily arrive at a visible communion. Dr. 
J. D. Jones, who was in this country recently, won- 
ders what they mean by Episcopal ordination. 
Another great free churchman, Dr. E. Griffith 
Jones, does not stop to inquire what the ordination 
requirement means. He'‘assumes it is the historic 
episcopate, with the authority of apostolic succes- 
sion, and all that. Also he halts plumb before the 
Nicene Creed. These two things, ordination and 
creed, stir him to say :— 

“The vast majority of Free Church ministers 
will never submit to such conditions, however ca- 
mouflaged by acknowledgment that ‘their ministry 
has been manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy 
Spirit as effective means of grace.’ I do not see how 
the conditions offered can be accepted by us without 
ultimate absorption into the Episcopal Church. As 
a Congregationalist I must also entirely decline to 
sign any creedal statement, however historic, as 
authoritative over my judgment and conscience, 
and in this I believe I am speaking the mind of the 
vast majority of my brethren.” 

The Churchman, the broad representative of the 
Episcopal communion in this country, after con- 
fessing with shame that many Episcopalians have 
put other churches outside the pale, begrudging 
whatever good these have done as due, according to 
the saying, to “the grace of God which flows in 
irregular channels,” declares that “we are definitely 
committed” to acknowledge that “all who believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ in the name of the Holy 
Trinity share with us membership in the Catholic 
Church.” This journal pleads that the bishops and 
parish clergy leave off trivialities and by every 
means promote unity throughout the land. It does 
not in so many words raise the delicate and impos- 
sible condition about ordination, though it does say 
that ministers of other churches “must be welcomed 
as Christian ministers or not at all’ into Episcopal 
pulpits. It also says “there must be an end of the 
miserable subterfuge that they are received as ‘lay- 
men.’ ” 


Ty 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ABOR UNREST, pointing to grave crises in at least 

ite Great Britain and Italy, was the outstanding 
feature news of the week. In Great Britain the 

miners, backed by the Trades Union Congress, are 
threatening to bring about the stoppage of work at 
all the collieries by September 26. Such a suspension 
of the production of fuel would confront the United 
Kingdom with a situation of the utmost difficulty, 
apart from the political issues involved in the contro- 
versy. In Italy workmen’s councils have been seizing 
factories and attempting to operate them without the 
consent of their owners, while the Government, up to 
the end of the week, stood aloof, and Premier Giolitti 
was quoted in despatches as saying that he did not 
regard the development up to date as making it in- 
cumbent upon the cabinet to take action. 
Labor Revolt in Italy Bears 
Earmarks of Bolshevism 

While the Polish armies were continuing a retarded 
pursuit of the “red” forces that were in the suburbs 
of Warsaw a month ago, indications that Russian 
Bolshevism was making itself felt in Western Europe 
were to be seen at the beginning of the present week 
in the development of the workingmen’s revolt in Italy. 
The seizure of metal-working factories was followed by 
similar seizures of mines and of farm lands in various 
parts of the country. The news of these disquieting 
Communist aggressions recalled closely the record of the 
absorption of the entire industrial machinery of Russia 
by the Soviets. As in Russia, too, there were indications 
that in Italy the movement for the management of 
industries by the workingmen was bringing about a 
rapid shrinkage in production. A sign of the weakness 
of the Communist method of operation was revealed 
by despatches describing the efforts of workers to re- 
gain the co-operation of expert managers by the simple 
expedient of kidnapping them, shutting them up in 
the works, and making them “manage.” That course 
of industrial leadership by compulsion, however, did 
not seem to be producing the results expected by the 
Communists. 
Italian Government Apparently 
Fears to Take Strong Action 

The most significant feature of the situation in Italy 
was the evident unwillingness of the Government to 
adopt measures to protect the rights of property so 
manifestly violated and triumphantly denied by the 
revolted workers. There have been indications since 
the signing of the armistice that internal conditions 
in Italy have been developing toward a crisis. Premier 
Nitti, confronted by grave labor disorders, permitted 
affairs to drift because he feared to take a firm stand 
for the restoration of order. His successor, facing a 
similar problem on a considerably extended scale and 
in an intensified degree, is following in the footsteps 
of Signor Nitti. The plain fact appears to be that the 
Italian Government of the day is pursuing a waiting 
policy in a crisis that, in the United States, would 
immediately bring about drastic action by government 
to vindicate a basic principle of orderly society. 
Nationalization the Ultimate Aim 
of British Strike Movement 

Having cut short his vacation in Switzerland under 
the stress of urgent problems at home, Premier Lloyd 
yeorge at the beginning of the week was employing 
all his skill in an effort to avert a general strike in the 
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collieries, which would bring British industry to some- 
thing closely approaching a standstill. A new phase 
of the impending crisis was reached on September 9, 
when the miners’ representatives rejected every com- 
promise offer.made by the Government, including the 
invitation to submit their demand for increased wages 
to the Industrial Court, to meet the coal-mine owners 
in conference, and to abandon their attempt t6 dictate 
to the Government the disposition to be made of the 
projected profit on the export of coal at a considerably 
higher price than the price of coal for domestic use. 
The miners insisted upon their demand that the price of 
coal for use in the United Kingdom be reduced by four- 
teen shillings and twopence, and that a corresponding 
increase be made in the price of coal for export. The 
evident determination of the miners to dictate terms 
to the Government and dominate the mining industry 
were steps obviously aimed at the nationalization of 
an essential industry as a preliminary to the national- 
ization of all essential industries. 
Asquith and Labor Party Protest 
Premier’s Attitude in MacSwiney Case 

While Lord Mayor MacSwiney of Cork was contin- 
uing his “hunger strike” in Brixton jail for a longer 
time than had been expected, Premier Lloyd George 
last week thus defined his policy toward the city ex- 
ecutive of Cork and of other imprisoned Sinn Féiners 
who are resorting to “hunger strikes*: “The Govern- 
ment cannot allow men charged with such grave of- 
fences to escape trial by their own act. If this were 


permitted there would be an end of any possibility of - 


the enforcement of law and the administration of jus- 
tice.” 
toward MacSwiney the council of action of the British 
Labor Party informed the Premier in a resolution that 
in the event of the Lord Mayor’s death from starvation 
in prison the party would hold the Government strictly 
responsible. Former Premier Asquith, in a public 
statement, thus defined his own view of his successor’s 
refusal to release the self-starving prisoner: “I think 
the decision to allow the Lord Mayor of Cork to die 
in prison is a political blunder of the first magnitude.” 
A feature of the international agitation that hag re- 
sulted from the “hunger strike” was the despatch last 
week of protesting messages to the Prime Minister 
of England by several city executives in America, in- 
cluding Mayor John F. Hylan of New York. 
Governor Coolidge Declares 
for a World Court of Justice 

As a sequel to Elihu Root’s contribution to the defi- 
nition of an international tribunal at the recent con- 
ference at The Hague, Gov. Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts, Republican nominee for Vice-President, in 
a speech delivered at Portland, Me., on September 8, 
thus defined his attitude toward the principle of the 
maintenance of international order by means of law: 
“T believe humanity would welcome the creation of an 
international association for conference and a world 
court whose verdicts upon justiciable questions this 
country in common with all nations would be willing 
and able to uphold. The decision of such a court or 
the recommendation of such a. conference could be ac- 
cepted without sacrificing on our part or asking any 
other power to sacrifice one iota of its nationality.” 


yovernor Coolidge, however, firmly insisted upon the 


qualification of the covenant of the League of Nations 
by the series of reservations adopted in the Senate. 
Anthracite Strike Disintegrating 
Under Pressure of Public Opinion 

There were unmistakable indications at the begin: 
ning of the week that the strike in the anthracite min- 


In commenting on the Government’s attitude’ 
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ing region in protest against the majority award made 


by the Wage Commission was rapidly disintegrating 
through the return of an increasing number of miners 
to their work. Public sentiment, if it-can be gauged 
even with approximate accuracy by editorial utter- 


ances in the daily press, appeared to run strongly 


against the “vacation” at its inception. It became ap- 
parent at the outset that the authority of the national 
organization, the United Mine Workers of America, 
was ranged against the 150,000 men who had thrown 
down their tools in repudiation of the action of their 
own scale committee in signing a contract with the 
operators on the basis of the majority award as pro- 
mulgated by the President and accepted in advance 
as binding by the duly elected spokesmen of the miners. 
Production was being resumed in the strike area during 
the week, and it appeared certain that the country 
would not be confronted with a grave derangement 
of its machinery for the production of fuel for do- 
mestic uses for the coming winter. ST. 


Brevities 
There was also a summer school of theology in Man- 


chester College, Oxford, this year, under Unitarian 


auspices. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter was the moving 
spirit. After it was all over, resolutions were passed 
by the ministers, in part as follows: ‘We, the under- 
signed ministers belonging to the Anglican, the Bap- 
tist, the Congregational, the Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terian, and the Unitarian Churches, who have attended 
this school and lived together for ten days in Manches- 
ter College, desire to bear our witness publicly in the 
cause of Christian unity to the spirit of fellowship (in 
small things as in great) which was manifest among 
us.” 


Two men agreed about the secret of their loneliness. 
It was like this: Let a Unitarian minister who seeks 
fellowship speak first of Love and Service. -These are 
the fundamental dogmas. Nothing can compare with 
them. If he keeps these at the centre of his heart and 
soul, he lays his part of the everlasting foundation of 
that fellowship which Unitarian ministers agonize for. 
How lonely, indeed, they are! What noble isolates! 
And all because they have yet to see that theories 
about this and that are the real impediments which 
keep them separate and hungry of heart. The truth 
of God is Love and Service. It is the salvation of the 
world. 


When Dr. Hubert C. Herring died, the Congrega- 
tionalists lost that rarest combination in the Church,— 
an administrator who keeps his prophetic and spiritual 
soul. Dr. Herring held the office of secretary of the 
National Council of that great body, and as such was 
to all intents a great bishop of the Church. But the 
last thing one would say of him was that he lorded it, 
or showed the least authority, or became enmeshed in 
the tape of ecclesiastical business. He was as humble 
and brotherly as he was clear-souled and efficient. 
Never man spake in his denomination more intrepidly 
for freedom and democracy than did Dr. Herring; and 
never did a man see more clearly that all of the doc- 


trinal latitude in the wide world may be granted to 


devout men and women, and they may yet work. to- 
gether with power. He was developing a great co- 
ordination of the various departments of his church 
into a wonderful organic whole, and he did it because 
his was the height and the breadth of a true churchman. 


His own words might fitly be taken to heart by every 
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denominational official in Christendom: “We do not 
propose that Association, Conference, or Council shall 
become an external conscience for us. Let this Council 
attempt to say what any of us must think or do, and it 
will make quick discovery of its limitations. But we 
are of one mind that we desire to stabilize—solidify— 
the structural life of our denomination. There is no 
virtue in formlessness. There is no sin in order.” 


Howard Egbert, editor of the Dayton, O., Daily 
News, has a piece in the Herald of Gospel Liberty in 
which he gives his idea of a successful minister, in part 
as follows: “The most successful minister I have met 
in the city of Dayton is a man who calls men by their 
first names when he meets them on the street. He 
never fails to inquire about every member of the fam- 
ily (men like that, too). He is not particularly bril- 
liant as a pulpit orator, and he knows it; but the secret 
of his success is to be found in his ability to keep his 
feet on the earth while he reaches to the skies in sup- 
plications of prayer for his own people and for the city. 
And, after all, the business man cares most about people 
who are like himself. The Ralph Conner type of “sky 
pilot’ somehow or other has always impressed me as 
being the type which accomplishes so much. The 
pastor in the home or engaged in some serviceable 
work outside the church is worth a dozen in the pulpit. 
Our modern age demands a change, and the minister 
has to meet conditions as nearly as he can. He isn’t 
asked to forget his sacred calling, but rather to make 
his calling so much admired by those with whom he 
comes in contact that the man in the pew (who, after 
all, has to be humored because he is merely a human 
being) will want to shake him by the hand and makes 
of him a counsellor and a friend. No man, whatever 
his religious development is, will want to sit for any 
length of time under the teachings of a minister whom 
he does not admire. It is the minister’s place to make 
men admire him. And it can be done.” 


Our very close of kin, Christian Life, London, is 
always coming upon good things. For example: “The 
following prayer, from the Liturgy of Edward VL., 
may perhaps interest many of our readers. Though 
believed to have been composed some time in the six- 
teenth century by Archbishop Cranmer (1489-1566), 
it is peculiarly opportune at the present time. May 
its petitions be abundantly, and speedily, granted: 
‘The earth is Thine, O Lord, and all that is contained 
therein; notwithstanding Thou hast given the posses- 
sion thereof unto the children of men, to pass over the 
short time of their pilgrimage in this vale of misery. 
We heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into 
the hearts of them that possess the grounds, pastures, 
and dwelling-places of the earth, that they, remember- 
ing themselves to be Thy tenants, may not reach and 
stretch out the rents of their houses and lands, nor 
yet take unreasonable fines and incomes after the man- 
ner of covetous worldlings, but so let them out to other, 
that the inhabitants thereof may both be able to pay 
the rents, and also honestly to live, to nourish their 
families, and to relieve the poor. Give them grace 
also to consider, that they are but strangers and pil- 
grims in this world, having here no dwelling-place, 
but seeking one to come; that they, remembering the 
short continuance of their life, may be content with 
that is sufficient, and not join house to house, nor 
couple land to land, to the impoverishment of other, 
but so behave themselves in letting out their tene- 
ments, lands, and pastures, that after this life they 
may be received into everlasting dwelling-places; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen,’ ” 
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George Frisbie Hoar, Unitarian Statesman 


Ilfastrious example of one whose religion applied itself to 
contemporary politics without fear, without reproach— 
Second sketch in series on Famous Liberals 


generation ago from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Wherever the name was known it was honored. 
To no other man in public life could be attributed 
higher motives. Here is a list of public offices held by 
Senator Hoar: member of Massachusetts Assembly and 
Senate, Overseer of Harvard University, Regent of 
Smithsonian Institute, Trustee of Peabody Museum of 
Archzology, member of Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, President of American Antiquarian Society, 
Chairman of Republican National 
Convention, United States Repre- 
sentative and Senator. Amherst, 
William and Mary, Harvard, and 
Yale gave him the degree of LL.D. 

George Frisbie Hoar had a num- 
ber of distinguished ancestors. One 
of them was President of Harvard 
College, six fought with the Lincoln 
Company at Concord Bridge. Of 
his eminent father, Samuel Hoar, 
Emerson said, “He returned from 
courts and congresses to sit down 
with unaltered humility in the 
chureh and in the town-house or on 
a plain wooden bench, where honor 
came and sat down beside him.” 
Senator Hoar’s mother was the 
daughter of that Roger Sherman 
whose signature is affixed: to four 
famous state papers, The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Associa- 
tion of 1774, the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

As if this illustrious ancestry 
were not enough, Senator Hoar 
grew up in the town of Concord, 
knew intimately men who had 
fought in the War of Independence, 
and was neighbor to Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and Emerson. He grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1846, took 
up the study of law, and began to 
practise in Worcester, in which city he lived for the 
rest of his life. His name ranks high in the legal pro- 
fession, but he devoted so much of his time to the ser- 
vice of state and nation that his professional income 
was never large. Replying, one time, to a newspaper 
article which charged him with indolence, love of 
luxury, and expensive dinners, he wrote, “The house 
where I live, with its contents, with about four acres 
of land, constitute my whole worldly property, except 
two or three vacant lots, which would not bring me 
five thousand dollars all told. I could not sell them 
now for enough to pay my debts.” 

His chief source of pride as a lawyer was not the 
Size of his fees, but the fact that in each of the fifty 
towns of Worcester County he could count at least 
one client. 

At the age of forty-two, and after distinguished 
service in the Massachusetts Legislature, while absent 
in Europe, he was elected a member of the national 
House of Representatives. For eight years he served 
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RELIGION IN HIS POLITICS 
WAS HIS POWER 


Attendance at divine service he 

counted the obligation of “a free and 

brave people, who do not bow the 

neck or bend the knee to any other,” 

or desire any such thing for them- 
selves. 
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as Representative. He was then nominated for Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, was elected, and served in 


‘the United States Senate for twenty-seven years. 


During this period the story of the United States was 
so closely related to that of his own career, that his 
biography would be a partial history of the nation. 
Presidents relied on his judgment. The fact that Sen- 
ator Hoar of Massachusetts was to participate in a 
debate was enough to make the debate popular at once. 
Hardly a piece of important legislation was enacted in 
the course of those twenty-seven years which did not 
carry the imprint of Senator Hoar’s sound judgment. 

His. influence on the country during the presidencies 
of Hayes, Garfield, and McKinley was little short of 
that of the chief executives themselves. From 1869, 
Senator Hoar devoted himself altogether to public 
service,—a service that carries with it not undisturbed 
quiet or material gain, but the life 
of turmoil, misrepresentation, and 
pecuniary loss. ; 

No man in America was more 
loved and trusted. It is such men 
as Senator Hoar who preserve and. 
perpetuate the noble principles of 
the men who founded this republic. 
Unfortunate the generation which 
has not a few such servants in the 
national councils. 

Senator Hoar was a Puritan by 
descent and disposition, but he re- 
jected outright the Puritan theol- 
ogy of an offended and avenging 
God, and of depraved human na- 
ture. He was essentially a religious 
man, and he took his religion as 
Seriously as he did his legal and 
national obligations. In an address 
commemorating the founding of a 
neighboring church, he said, “When 
practising law, I could see the good 
effect on the citizenship of a town 
of the long pastorate of a good 
minister. There are towns .. 
which always furnished ‘excellent 
men for the jury-box, excellent men 
for the legislature; where the wit- 
nesses could be believed; where 
they had few angry or disgraceful 
lawsuits. You could always trace 
the character and quality of the 

people to the habit of attending 
upon the ministrations of a man, not always a man of 
great genius, but always of pure and lofty char- 
acter, [Italics the Editor’s.] The public worship of 
God in this country is to be continued or maintained 
only by attendance upon it.” 

On inquiring for a faith which taught what his dis- 
cerning mind assured him was true, he discovered the 
Unitarian Fellowship, allied himself with it, and con- 
tinued throughout his life a lover and sustainer of 
liberal living. Though he belonged to a religious de- 
nomination which was small and unpopular, as he once 
remarked to a fellow-senator at Washington, he was. 
regular in attendance at church both at the Capitol 
and at his home in Worcester. His idea of church at-_ 
tendance was clear and emphatic: attendance at di- 
vine service was an obligation every citizen owed his — 


community and his country. In fact, if we are seeking _ ie 
a character who thought of religion and patriotism as __ 
closely related, we cannot find a finer representative 


than Senator Hoar. In his judgment America could * 
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to tell the difference between it and others. 
_ Syrian who knows his country, whether he happens to 


become great only as American citizens developed a 
sense of religious conviction. 

In 1899 at the national Unitarian Conference, he 
said: “I nave no faith in fatalism,.in destiny, in blind 
force. I believe in God, the living God, in the Ameri- 
can people, a free and brave people, who do not bow 
the neck or bend the knee to any other, and who desire 
no other to bow the neck or bend the knee to them. 
I believe that a Republic is greater than an Empire. 
I believe, firmly, whatever clouds may darken the 
horizon, that the world is growing better than yester- 
day, and to-morrow will be better than to-day.” 

Senator Hoar served as President of the National 
Conference from 1894 to 1901, a period of seven years. 
He frequently addressed Unitarian and other church 
gatherings. He was a firm believer in the application 
of liberal teaching to civic life. He foresaw clearly 
that America required the stabilizing influence of a 
reasonable religion and that spiritually-minded men 
were the hope of the nation. Therefore he was willing 
to give much time and effort for the purpose of encour- 
aging a wide practice of Unitarian Christianity. 

Many men, high in the nation’s councils, have looked 
with esteem on the Unitarian gospel, but no one of 
them was ever more loyal to liberal ideals, or wished 
more earnestly to have them included in the national 
life, than this great American statesman. 

It was in such a spirit that he once said: “I suppose 
there are very few persons who do not go to church 
themselves, who would not regard it as a grievous pub- 
lic calamity if all our churches wére closed, and the 
public worship of God and the preaching of the gospel 
were discontinued. It would, in my judgment, if that 
were to happen, be impossible to maintain liberty, self- 
government, or any form of Republic which depends 
for success on the character of its citizenship. . 
We mean to stand fast in our liberty. We believe it is 
the liberty wherein Christ made us free.” 


Familiar Bible Places as they ate To-day 


A rapid sketch by a traveller who knows the Book as well 
as the land, on a recent journey from Cairo to the 
City of the King 


GEORGES 8. KUKHI 


Correspondent of THD RHGISTHR 
_  J#RUSALEM, PatestiNne, July 21, 1920. 
We're marching to Zion, 
Beautiful, beautiful Zion, 
We're marching upward to Zion, 
The beautiful City of God., 
N the previous account of the journey from Cairo 
I to Jerusalem the reader was left on the Egyptian 
side of the frontier where he could stretch his 
vision and get a view of the Land of Promise, “with 
milk and honey blest,” as Moses did before him when 
the Lord commanded him to get “up into this moun- 
tain of Abarim, unto Mount Nebo, which is in the 
land of Moab, that is over against Jericho,” and be- 
hold the land which he was not destined to enter. In 


_ this article the reader is to be piloted through ancient 


and historic regions and cities. The hot and thirsty 
journey through the blazing Desert of Sinai completed, 
the train emerges triumphantly into the green Plain 
of Philistia. The air here is charged with a peculiar 


_ fragrance which is instantly recognized by those who 


have breathed the Syrian air long enough to be able 
Every 
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have been born in it or not,—the writer was not,— 
breathes a sigh of relief when the air of Syria is gently 
wafted against his face. Old and sweet memories are 
awakened under the influence of this air. The Syri- 
ans speak very touchingly and affectionately of the 
air of their country. They say, “hawa biladana” (the 
air of our country), and this expression is incorporated 
into the folk-songs of the modern Syrians. Besides 
the change of air, there is a change in the physical 
aspect of nature. A flat desert is left behind and 
a rolling country, not unlike New England from a 
distance, looms into sight. The Hills of Juda stand 
in majestic relief against an amethyst sky. Still an- 
other change. Here the Syrian flora adorns the scene. 
The olive and fig trees hold sway here. Vineyards 
are in plenty. Large meadows of watermelons and cu- 
cumbers delight the eye. The first halt in Philistia 
is made at Gaza, famous in the annals of the wars 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines in the period 
of the Judges. In the sixteenth chapter of the Book 
of Judges we read of one of Samson’s superhuman 
feats,—that of laying hold of the doors of the gate 
of the city and the two posts and plucking them up, 
bar and all, and putting them upon his shoulders and 
carrying them up to the top of the mountain that is 
before Hebron. And Gaza was not overlooked by mod- 
ern warriors. Its name was given to one of the numer- 
ous battles of the late Great War, if late it can be 
said to be. The attack on Gaza by the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary forces under Lord Allenby began on No- 
vember 1, and the Turks, of odious memory, evacuated 
November 7. Gaza paid heavily for its deliverance 
from the Turkish yoke, and even to-day it presents a 
sorry spectacle, being mostly in ruins. 

Although a Syrian city, geographically speaking, 
Gaza is more Egyptian than Syrian ethnologically and 
linguistically. The people look and dress like Egyp- 
tians, and they speak a sort of Egyptian Arabic. One 
expects that in a frontier town. Gaza is famous for 
its great Mosque, which was a church built in the 
twelfth century and dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
and used as a cathedral by the Greek bishop. It is 
supposed that Philemon, one of the recipients or ad- 
dressees of Paul’s epistles, was the first bishop of this 
town. 

At Gaza the hot and thirsty travellers are met by 
sunburnt and picturesque women, who offer water- 
melons, plums, apricots as large as apples, and other 
fruits for sale. 

The next important town we pass through is Ludd, 
the ancient Lydda, where Peter found a well-estab- 
lished Christian community. Ludd is the junction for 
the lines running to Egypt, Haifa and Jerusalem. It 
is at Ludd that we alight from the Egyptian train 
which has its terminus at Haifa and get on the Jeru- 
salem train, between which and the other there does 
not seem: to be a point of contact. They are as dif- 
ferent as can be. The Jerusalem train is evidently a 
relic from the Turkish days;—one is tempted to say 
from the days of Noah. But if my memory serves me 
aright, there were no trains in those days. Anyway, 
those Jerusalem trains look like cattle-trains, and anti- 
zionist Syrian women begin to make uncomplimentary’ 
remarks by insinuating that these trains are like the 
houses of the Ishkinazim (Russian Jews). 

Leaving Ludd, the train begins to wind its way 
through a hilly country. These hills are known as the 
Shephelah, or the Low Range of Hills, sharply distinct 
from the Judzean mountains on the one hand and the 
Philistine plain on the other. The route here is very 
devious, and the scenery is superb. Soon after we 
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leave Ludd, there comes into sight the Hill of Nébi 
Samwil (Prophet Samuel), crowned by a village of the 
same name. This height commands the rest of the 
country, hence the important part it played in the 
recent campaign. The efforts of the Turks to recap- 
ture this ridge from the British cost the former very 
dearly. Nébi Samwil is the ancient Biblical Mizpah 
(2,953 feet). From its summit the view extends from 
the Mediterranean to the Mountains of Moab and from 
Hebron to Mts. Gerizim and Carmel. The many ruins 
and sepulchres attest the antiquity and importance of 
the place. Tradition associates Samuel with Mizpah, 
and one sees no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
tradition, since I. Samuel vii. 5 speaks of Samuel 
gathering the people of Israel to Mizpah, where they 
“drew water, and poured it out before the Lord and 
fasted on that day, ete.” A little farther on it is said 
that Samuel judged or rather governed them there. in 
this same chapter we are given the story of the origin 
of “Ebenezer” (Stone of Help). It says that Samuel 
took a stone and set it between Mizpah and Shen, and 
called it “Ebenezer,” saying, “Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us!” “So the Philistines were subdued.” The 
word “Mizpah” means “to observe.” In Biblical times 
there. were at least ten places bearing this name. Other 
Hebrew words for lookouts or strategic places for ob- 
servation are: Migdal, Gibace, Bamah, etc. These 
served also as high-places where people worshipped. In 
those days the Israelites as well as all the people of 
Canaan worshipped on those high-places, which usually 
had shrines. The medieval pilgrims called Mizpah 
“the Mount of Joy” because it was the place from 
which they saw the walls of the Holy City for the first 
time. 

As the train moves on we pass by many sites of old 
towns. We. pass not very far from the site of the 
very ancient Canaanitist city of Gezer, where recent 
excavations have brought many things to light. Em- 
maus comes next. Then comes Beth-Shemesh, now En 
Shemesh, and very near it is Kiriath-Jearim, now 
Kiriath el-Enab. It was harvest time when we passed 
by Beth-Shemesh and Kiriath-Jearim. We saw the 
farmers standing on their threshing-sledges, which go 
round and round the threshing-floor. The threshing- 
sledge is a very primitive instrument, drawn by oxen 
or other animals. The weight of the man standing on 
it separates the grains of wheat from the shells. To 
one side of the threshing-floor some were winnowing 
with a fork-shaped instrument which looks like Nep- 
tune’s trident. With this instrument they throw the 
wheat up into the air. The heavy grains, symbols of 
the righteous people, fall to one side. The chaff, sym- 
bol of the wicked, who “are like chaff which the wind 
driveth away,” falls to another side. As we passed 
by this region where Beth-Shemesh and Kiriath-Jearim 
once stood, I remembered the story recorded about the 
adventures of the Ark of Jahweh in I. Samuel. 
There we are told that the Philistines, after the battle 
of Aphek-Ebenezer, took the ark as a trophy to Ashdod 
and placed it in the house of Dagon, their god. But, 
the story goes on, this brought disaster upon them and 
their god, so they were advised to make five golden 
emerods and five golden mice as a guilt-offering and 
to send them with the ark, which was to go on a new 
cart driven by two “milch kine on which there hath 
come no yoke.” The cows bring the ark to Beth- 
Shemesh, whose inhabitants were reaping their wheat 
harvest in the valley. When they saw the ark they 
rejoiced and “offered burnt-offerings and sacrificed sac- 
rifices the same day unto the Lord.” Nevertheless 
they were smitten also, because they were too curious 
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and inquisitive and had looked into the ark. So to 
get rid of it they sent word to the inhabitants of 
Kiriath-Jearim to go and fetch it. These did so, and 
took it into the house of Abinadab and sanctified his 
son EKleazar to keep the ark. The ark was twenty 
years in Kiriath-Jearim, and its presence was not ad- 
verse to the inhabitants. 

All the way to Jerusalem one is ever passing througi 
and by places famous in sacred lore, till at last the 
weary pilgrim reaches the City of the King (at present 
it has a High Commissioner). When after leaving 
the station one lifts up his eyes and beholds Mount 
Zion he is reminded of that verse: “Beautiful for sit- 
uation, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion.” 
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Ye Twenty Men 
DOROTHY COLLINS 


While London lies a-sleeping 
And all the winds are still, 
The souls of twenty honest men 

Come out upon the hill. 


The minister, the chemist, 
The chandler’s clerk are there. 
(And well it is that their good wives 
Go dreaming otherwhere. 


_ For clad in silken searlet 
The minister has stood 
With slashes in his doublet, yea, 
And bells upon his hood!) 


The rich men come a-barefoot, 
The poor in silver shoes. 

By day they wear the clothes of caste, 
But now wear what they choose. 


They dance upon the hill-top, 
They gambol, shout, and spin, 

And only turn them home again 
What time the cocks begin. 


And through the burning daytime, 
Through dust and dirt and lies, 

The souls of twenty merry men 
Go shining in their eyes. 


The Next President’s Reieian 


If Harding is elected, he will be the first Baptist in White 
House — The Unitarian Executives 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


F WARREN G. HARDING is elected over James 

M. Cox in November he will be the first member 

of the Baptist Ghurch to become President of the 
United States. If James M. Cox receives a plurality. 
in the Electoral College he will be the ninth Episco- 
palian to become President. 

Rey. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no matter how the November elec- 
tions result, the Episcopalians will continue to have 
a plurality in the Electoral College. Eight Episco- 
palians have been President, as against six Unitarians, 
six Presbyterians, four Methodists, two Reformed 
(formerly known as Reformed Dutch), and one member 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

In chronological order Washington was an Episco- 
palian and John Adams a Unitarian. Jefferson is 
vaguely classified as a “liberal.” Mr. Duncan explains 
that “Jefferson’s liberalism in religious belief was a 
part of his democracy. While he attended the Episco- 
pal church in the neighborhood of his home, sometimes 
joining in its communion, he was, nevertheless, in- 
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tellectually a pronounced Unitarian. He definitely 
takes his stand for Unitarianism in ‘No one sees with 
greater pleasure than myself the progress of reason 
in its advance toward rational Christianity. When we 
shall have done away with the incomprehensible jargon 
of the Trinitarian arithmetic, that three are one, and 
one are three; when we shall have knocked down the 
superficial structure of Jesus; when, in short, we have 
unlearned everything taught since his day, and got 
back to the pure and simple doctrines he inculcated, 
we shall then be truly and worthily his disciples.’ 

“Again, in a letter written in 1822, he says, ‘I hope 
that there is not a young man now living who will not 
die a Unitarian.’ 

“Incidentally it was Jefferson who took the stand 
that guaranteed the right of every man to define his 
religion for himself in that when the Virginia act 
establishing religious freedom, which begins, ‘Whereas 
Almighty God hath created the mind free,’ and goes 
on to assert that the ‘Holy Author of our religion’ 
ordains that religion shall be free, was subject to an 
amendment to insert the name of Jesus Christ as the 
‘Author of our religion,’ Jefferson refused to accept 
the amendment. To him the Jew or the Mohammedan 
had equal rights in the state, and the state acknowl- 
edged the right of every man to define his religion for 
himself.” 

Following Jefferson came two Episcopalians, Madi- 
son and Monroe, then John Quincy Adams, a Uni- 
tarian, and after him the first of the six Presbyterians, 
Jackson. In order, there followed Van Buren, Re- 
formed; William Henry Harrison and Tyler, Episco- 
palians; Polk, Presbyterian; Taylor, Episcopalian; 
Fillmore, Unitarian; Pierce, Episcopalian; and Bu- 
chanan, Presbyterian. 

Lincoln is assigned by some statisticians, Mr. Dun- 
can points out, to the Presbyterians because he oc- 
casionally attended their church, although he was not 
a member. He thinks the Unitarians have a greater 
claim on him, and quotes from Francis Carpenter’s 
Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lin- 
coln, with reference to the religious belief of the great 
war President. Mr. Carpenter says :— 

“The conversation turned upon religidus subjects, 
and Mr. Lincoln made this impressive remark :— 

“<T have never united myself to any church, because 
T have found difficulty in giving my assent, without 
mental reservation, to the long, complicated statements 
of Christian doctrine which characterize their Articles 
of Belief and Confessions of Faith. 
will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification 
for membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of 
both Law and Gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
tod with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” that church 
will I join with all my heart and all my soul.’ ” 

Mr. Dunean assigns Lincoln to the Unitarians be- 
cause “this liberal expression of the fundamentals 
of Christianity does belong to a church which ‘inscribes 
over its altar, as its sole qualification for membership,’ 
exactly this sublime injunction of Jesus.” 

Andrew Jackson is included among the Methodists, 
apparently being among those who are now described 
as “having their religion in their wives’ names.” Grant 
and Hayes were Methodists, and the martyred Garfield 


‘a member of the Disciples of Christ. Arthur was an 


_ Episcopalian, the last of a long line. 


ve 


The Presby- 
terians then had Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, and 
Cleveland again. McKinley was a Methodist. 

Then came Roosevelt, the second of the Reformed 
Presidents, who was, however, a tower of strength to 
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the Episcopal church in Oyster Bay, in which his 
funeral service was held before he was laid away in 
the cemetery overlooking Long Island Sound. In their 
attitude toward religion Roosevelt and his successor, 
Taft, a Unitarian, were strikingly alike. 

“After a not inconsiderable contact with many re- 
ligions,” Mr. Taft has said, “I do not find my views 
changed as to the profound importance of maintain- 
ing the Christian religion as an indispensable element 
in the progress of civilization to better and_ higher 
ideals, and of the persistent upholding of liberality 
in Christian religious thought as a means of stimulat- 
ing and elevating the lives of those whose faith in a 
strictly orthodox faith has failed, and who, but for the 
broader religious outlook, might drift with indifference 
and lose the inspiration of religion that all men need.” 

In common with most Unitarians Mr. Taft is always 
ready to encourage.any church that is making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the religious life of the coun- 
try. He has indorsed the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on innumerable occasions, and 
within a year a statement from him was used with 
tangible results by the committee in charge of a for- 
ward movement in the Episcopal church. 

Mr. Roosevelt was perhaps more spectacular in his 
emphasis of religious fundamentals. The story of his 


_ conversation with the newspaper correspondent who 


insisted that he could worship as reverently under a 
tree with a cigar and a book, or in the fields or on the 
hills with his dog, is typical. 

“Doubtless you can, my friend, but no one would 
ever suspect you of it,” he snapped. 

President Wilson is a Presbyterian. 

Cox or Harding? 

The first Baptist or the ninth Episcopalian ? 


Our United States: the Writer Converted 


The Columbia Highway matches an Oregonian’s superla- 
tives, and Portland yields her distinctive graces 
and faith in herself 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
b PorTLAND, OrEGOoN, August 9, 1920. 


LL DAY LONG our train has been winding in and 
AX out among the valleys and hills south and north 
of Mt. Shasta; all day long we have been travel- 

ling over the seeming boundless territory of Northern 
California and Southern Oregon. Slowly, steadily 
during the late afternoon we climbed up and around 
until Siskiyou was reached, and then passed on down 
to the town of Ashland where at the sunset hour there 
lay revealed, far as the eye could see, that splendid 
stretch of productive land known as “the fertile Ash- 
land belt.” It is a kingdom in itself of ploughed fields, 
abundant orchards, and large tracts of ripening wheat, 
with well-built barns and farms interspersed, rivalling 
even the far-famed Lancaster County section of Penn- 
Sylvania. On my mind there is left the very distinct 
impression of immensity, of miles of uninhabited land, 
of virgin soil hardly touched, as yet, by man. That 
same impression I had as I came across the continent 
through Southern Colorado, Utah, and Nevada,—yes, 
and even further East in Nebraska. Huge sections of 
the United States still await development; acres and 
acres of ground remain as primitive as when the Ind- 
ians roamed throughout the West. One wonders 
whether it would not be a wise act to give to every 
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newspaper editor in California a free railroad pass so 
that he might travel extensively and see by contrast 
how foolish is his fear that the one hundred thousand 
or so Japanese on the Pacific slope will soon own all 
the land. A hundred thousand Japanese might be 
dropped into the section around Mt. Shasta, and if 
they kept away from the railroad no one would be 
the wiser. Another hundred thousand could help to 
enlarge the new rice section, and they, too, would 
hardly count, while a third hundred thousand might 
properly be_utilized as laborers in Northern and East- 
ern Oregon to the advantage of everybody concerned. 
What this newer country is going to do without the 
Japanese, or some other equally patient, hard-working 
people, is a question no newspaper editor attempts to 
answer; for that matter, nobody else tries to answer it. 
I put the question to all sorts of persons, hoping to get 
some rational answer, but so far I have had offered no 
solution worthy to pass on to Rnecisrer readers. 
Muscle work, the kind needed in the hot sun of Cali- 
fornia, the kind needed to produce vegetables, to pick 
and pack fruit, is the kind which does not appeal to 
the average young American. Who, then, is to do it? 
An attempt is being made, though to what an extent 
I do not know, to bring in negroes and to increase the 
number of Mexicans. On the whole, will they be more 
useful citizens than the quiet, law-abiding, industrious 
Nipponese? 

Portland ought to be a very large city. It stands 
unique as the only metropolitan centre in Oregon. 
There is no rival, at least not in the same State. San 
Francisco is far off, and so is Seattle, hence the trav- 
eller does not feel that Portland is just a copy of either 
of these populous places. It has a distinct life of its 
own. One feels it as one walks its streets, sees the 
people, and talks with them, reads the admirable Ore- 
gonian, one of the best newspapers in the United States, 
and enters the shops and banks. To say that Portland 
is more Eastern may be true, to say that it suggests 
greater stability may also be true; and yet the differ- 
ence is not thus easily accounted for. Possibly all that 
can be said is that it has developed in a different way 
because of different circumstances, and hence has an 
individuality that appears to be more homogeneous. 


Unitarian Church Cannot Be Hid 


The Unitarian Church is at the focal point,—a light 
that cannot easily be hid. The only corresponding 
position I ean think of in any other city is King’s 
Chapel in Boston. Our Portland congregation recog- 
nizes, apparently, the responsibility entailed by so 
central a location, for, among other things, the trus- 
tees have added to the original building a wing in 
which is housed the Frazer Free Reading Rooms and 
Library. They have tables in the open vestibules of 
the church, upon which are tracts, pamphlets, and 
copies of Tum Reetsrer, and they do not close for a 
vacation period, but have regular Sunday ‘services 
through July and August as through December and 
January. On the Sunday when I was present, Dean 
Wilbur preached. One-third of his congregation at 
least was composed of strangers. It is so, I am told, 
throughout the summer seas sufficient rea- 
son, if there were no other, for keeping open. 

Who will sing the glories of the Columbia Highway. 
who describe properly that splendid artery of travel 
and scenic view? When the trip from Portland to 
Multnomah Falls was suggested to me, I was a bit 
indifferent. Had I not just gone over “the brag” see- 
tions of the Rocky Mountains, skirted along the shores 
of Frenchman’s Bay on Mt. Desert, motored around 
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the edge of Martha’s Vineyard, looked down on the 
waters of San Francisco’s harbor from high points 
in that city, and from even higher ones at Berkeley? 
Yes; and earlier in the year listened to the enthusiastic 


praise of beautiful spots in Japan? Why, then, on a. 


rather hot day, take another trip of the same sort? 
“Oh, but you never saw anything quite like this!” 
exclaimed my persistent Oregonian friend; “it’s the 
greatest driveway in the world.” That phrase recalled 
to my mind the famous road from Nice to Monte Carlo, 
and the even better known one to tourists along the 
Rhine. Was it possible, here near Portland, to have 
anything more beautiful than the landscapes disclosed 
by these already renowned highways? I doubted it. 


What They Do for the Children 


Well, I am converted. Seen in the evening light, 
with the changing evanescent tints over rocks, hills, 
islands, and the waters of the Columbia River, one can 
imagine nothing more varied and picturesque. The 
roadway is well graded, it is smooth, wide, and well- 
protected by stone embankments at dangerous places. 
An automobile glides along with quick, silent motion 
that is very delightful, and its occupants are treated 
continuously to the most majestic and wonderful of 
views. Such a pathway along the Hudson would 
rightly excite admiration, but such a pathway planned 
and built by a young civilization seems most remark- 
able, and speaks for itself of the energy and idealism 
in the hearts of modern Oregonians, 

“We aspire to be the Boston of the Pacific coast,” 
said a lady who is much interested in the various edu- 
cational projects of Portland. Whether on the whole 
this is the general sentiment, or perhaps a pleasant 
compliment, I do not know, but one thing is certain, 
Portland is showing a really commendable interest 
in artistic projects. The success of the Arts and Crafts 
establishment in Portland is one evidence of a grow- 
ing desire for the beautiful in the home. The school 
of the Portland Art Association is giving an impetus 
in the right direction. Especially is this true of the 
work it is doing with the public school children. Thou- 
sands of these children. visit the Art Museum under 
special guidance. While there they have explained to 
them the meaning of the pictures, or the relation of 
the classie casts to what they are studying in history. 
In this way an appreciation of form and color is 
aroused, which in time is bound to manifest itself in 
the home life of the community. Allin all, the traveller 
leaves Portland with some regret. It isa pleasant city 
to live in, well ordered and comfortable. Its civic 
spirit is admirable. Courage and hope characterize 
the citizens. Just mere bigness does not seem the aim 
and end. There is an appreciation of the best things 
and a disposition to incorporate them in the very tex- 
ture of the city’s life. Yes; Portland adds largely to 
one’s faith in America and in American progress. Re- 
membering what the town was some twenty-five years 
ago, and contrasting the present Portland with that 
scragely, unformed place, the observer is impressed 
with the industry and the practical idealism of the 
people along the Pacific Northwest coast. If that same 
spirit, so manifest in Oregon’s metropolis, is to be 
dominating from San Diego to Port Townsend, one 
ean take heart for the future. America will go for- 
ward. Reality will crown the dreams of its piongers, 
noets, and revolutionary sires; it will indeed be the 
land where men shall have not only the right to the 


pursuit of happiness, but where, voluntarily, they will 


aim to make America the land of the highest. bing of 
civilization. ; 
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God: Looking Backward and Forward 


Help for those who would clear up a confusing Subject- 
Deity not only in us, but we also in Him 


SIDNEY 8. ROBINS 


THINK no reflecting person can fail to note a gen- 

] eral vagueness or confusion in our thought of God 

to-day. Even our best thinkers often reveal an 

hiatus in their thought, or emphasize some partial 
belief about God which cannot be their whole belief. 

Standing on Mars’ Hill, in Athens, the home of Greek 


philosophy, St. Paul proclaimed that God “in whom 


we live, and move, and have our being.” 1 never knew 
a man to read that line aloud without a certain lift 
and conviction getting into his voice. It carries a feel- 
ing of reality. It is wonderfully inclusive too. ‘To 
some it chiefly suggests that Nature of which we and 
all men are so obviously a part. Now we never think 
of calling Nature “Father”; it is always “Mother Na- 
ture.” ‘The reason is that motherhood symbolizes the 
way in which Nature altogether surrounds us in our 
very origin. On her capacious lap are we all nurtured. 
She guides our first steps and sends us out into the 
world after many a lesson from all sorts of teachers. 
However, as we conceive Nature, our relation to her 
looks backward rather than forward. We have our 
roots (to use another figure) in her, rather than our 
blossom of ideals or fr uitage of char acter. 

This thought of Nature is what St. Paul chiefly sug- 
gests to one man. To another he chiefly suggests that 
ideal life of mankind which gives a spiritual unity to 
civilization, that Goodness which lives and moves and 
has its being in us, the indwelling God, the wholly 
immanent God, the Ideal which indeed we need not 
call God at all. 


What Lies Behind Paul’s Classic Phrase 


Neither of these theologians, I dare affirm, occupies 
the broad ground of St. Paul. He meant to proclaim 
a God in whom we have not only our roots, but also 
our whole life; and again who is not in us alone, but 
we in him, And so to-day the Fatherhood of God must 
supplement the Motherhood of Nature, at least in the 
conventional sense of the latter, by uniting these two 
streams of thought into one. The first step in achiev- 
ing a higher synthesis in our thought of God is to 
distinguish these two points of view instead of confus- 
ing them, as is so often done. In the background of 
all our minds is a richer thought of God. But does 
it get into our thedlogy? 

It is interesting to me to recall that this phrase 
of St. Paul’s, “God in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being,” has behind it the whole history of 
Greek philosophy as well as the spirit of Christianity. 
St. Paul knew to whom he was talking. He appears 
to have borrowed this phrase from the Stoic philos- 
ophers. 

The early Greek philosophy was a Nature philosophy. 
Tt was all concerned with elements, source, being. By 
a gradual development Greek thought arriv ed at Plato. 
For Plato the Ideal- or Goal-principle is the real. All 
existence is a sort of shadow, a more or less faint 
copy, of these divine ideas. But these ideas were just 
intellectual things. The historic connection of Chris- 
tianity with Greek philosophy is of course through 
Aristotle 
tried to unify Greek thought by uniting Plato and 


maxagoras on she one hand, and all the Naturalists 
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Reality, said he, is that which is neither 
beginning alone nor end alone, neither source nor ideal 
exactly, neither matter nor form: it is the external 
“energeia” in which both beginnings and ends have 
their being. The word “entelechy,” used so much by 
Aristotle, signifies this literally. To many people the 
philosophy of Aristotle seemed an affirmation of blank 
contradictions. We cannot understand it. But neither 
can we get away from it. The elements form the 
crystal as a part of their nature; the acorn develops ° 
into the oak; the child is father of the man. In the 
broadest sense Aristotle’s conception is simply that of 
Instead of finding Aristotle’s thought 
hopelessly contradictory, we should see that he pre- 
pared the way for the interpretation of life in organic, 
living, terms. His point of view is hopeless for forms 
of thought that are inorganic and abstract. Hence- 
forth it is impossible for enlightened thought to con- 
ceive of any God altogether outside man, or any first 
principle altogether outside Nature; but it will be just 
as impossible to conceive of man without an infinite 
and divine nature within him, and of course above 
him—because it leads the education of individual men 
and of society; or to conceive of Nature as without 
endless prophecy and possibility. Man himself is in- 
deed a part of Nature and the clearest illustration of 
the way Nature contains the ideal within the actual. 
God is in Nature and man,—yes, But just as obviously 
man and Nature are both in God, for all that is seen 
is partial and suggestive. “All is prospective,” says 
the seer. 


John Burroughs Makes a Great Affirmation 


Aristotle’s thought, cast by the Stoics in theological 
form, was taken by St. Paul from Zeno almost word 
for word, as St. Paul proclaims that God “in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being.” Christian piety 
adopts Greek thought here in its purest form. The last 
part of St. Paul’s phrase, “in whom we have our being,” 
suggests the unescapableness of God, the certainty 
of his existence, Nature. The first part, “in whom we 
live and moye,” suggests the element of freedom and 
the ideal that gives life a forward as well as a back- 
ward look. We do not stand still in God. We move 
in him “who worketh in us both to will and to do his 
good will.” In a sense we cannot wnderstand this: 
let us say that once for all. But neither can we escape 
it, for all actuality illustrates it. 

The trouble with our theology is with our thought. 
In trying to think of God, we use the methods of com- 
parison and contrast, which two methods make up the 
function which in philosophy has sometimes been called 
the “understanding” as contrasted with the “reason.” 
We classify God as a man, for instance, that is, we an- 
thropomorphize him, and then to be sure we can dis- 
cuss whether or not such a God can exist. John Bur- 
roughs’s affirmation that Nature is God anyhow is far 
more fundamental than that kind of thinking, and at 
least makes it clear that there can be no question of 
his existence. Historic theology contrasts God with 
man, calling him “infinite,” “first cause,” “ineffable” ; 
or with Nature, calling his activity “supernatural.” 
Thereupon Herbert Spencer convicts historic theology 
of trying to conceive that which by hypothesis is incon- 
Spencer himself, still using the methods of 
the “understanding,” piles all the inconceivabilities 
and transcendencies up into one heap and calls it the 
“Unknowable.” How does that help? It only removes 
God yet further from the actuality where his revelation 
must be. Those other men, like Plato, like St. John 
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in his declaration that God is Love, like Professor 
Sellars (in a recent article in Tue Reeisrer) and the 
Humanists, are sure that we find something of the 
Ideal in ourselves which we need to realize and affirm 
by the help of religion and public worship. They are 
right; but theirs is a partial thought. It is just as 
evident to the normal man that he is in God, as that 
God is in him. I feel sure that the trouble with much 
unsatisfactory theology is with our thought itself. The 
“flower in the crannied wall” is deeper than any of it. 
The poet and seer is the wisest philosopher. What 
we need is not to learn to classify or contrast God. It 


is to see God in every living thing and natural process 


and most of all in ourselves. ‘Not to believe in God,” 
said St. Augustine, “is not to see God.” 


“All is Love, Yet All is Law” 

There is a certain kind of ecclesiastical theology 
to-day—it does not seem very widespread among plain 
people—which we should try to understand. In the 
Atlantic Monthly for September, 1919, Dean Bell asks 
all Christians to go to work upon the basis of the dec- 
laration: “Jesus Christ is God, the only God that can 
be real to most people.” A friend once quoted to me 
Henry Ward Beecher as having said: “We know noth- 
ing about God. We do know Jesus Christ. Let him 
be God.” Whether Beecher said it or not, this saying 
and Dean Bell’s represent a real current of thought, 
embodied in the Athanasian creed as an element, em- 
bodied in much simpler and more modern form in the 
Ritschlian school of theology—which rather interprets 
deity in terms of Jesus than deifies him in the old 
sense. And this current of theology always has repre- 
sented, eternally represents, a certain impasse between 
Nature-religion and Ideal-religion. 

It symbolizes a truth. That truth is that God is to 
be revealed by the living creation rather than dis- 
covered by this abstract understanding. There is some- 
thing of God to be seen even in inorganic nature, for 
this has an endless story of wonder to tell. There is 
more for some people to see than for others, for we 
must bring the power of appreciation. But there is 
more of God to be seen in a garden weed, which is a 
fuller expression of the processes of the world. There 
is still more in a beautiful flower, challenge of the lone- 
liest spot in nature to the reflection of man. There 
is yet more in animal life, even though so many people 
are sure animals do not think and have no souls. 
Where do they get that conviction? I have never been 
able to see. Is not the soul in an animal at least as 
obvious sometimes as that in a new-born babe? There 
is a great deal more of the revelation of God in a man, 
who has a natural law of development like the plant, 
more wonderful indeed, complicated by self-conscious- 
ness, but nowhere to be offended with impunity. He 
has this peculiarity as contrasted with a plant, that 
his own ideal appears before his will as an Ought that 
commands his utmost effort. But this ideal is a second 
nature. There is no part of any man’s ideal which is 
not also a part of the law of spiritual and social health 
ordained of God from eternity. The Old Testament 
code of law is based upon this unity of divine law and 
human aims. Its wisdom shows us all lower aims de- 
feating themselves. “All is love,” says the poet, “and 
yet all is law.” There is most of the revelation of 
God in the greatest of men, who by their presence 
impart the sense of full vitality, create the vision of 
the life abundant, awaken life, faith, and power by 
their very presence. Here is the glorious place of 
Jesus and all the prophets, and yet a perfectly natural 
place. The revelation of God is rightly a pyramid 
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which culminates in the revelation of a Christ. But 
it is eternally important that a pyramid should stand 
upon its base and not upon its head! 

I know that to a certain type of mind, accustomed 
to picture, classify, contrast anything that is before 
the mind, all this seems either nonsense: or “mere 
poetry.” But we know that they are unsuccessful in 
finding God. The simple truth is that reason teaches 
this inclusive revelation. 
us on the one hand that “the firmament showeth the 
handiwork of God”; and on the other that “the pure 
in heart shall see God.” Reason is modest. It points 
to the world and to life. It teaches that from the 
bottom to the top we must partake in order to under- 
stand. Like every other honest servant of God, reason 
in the end points away from itself and warns that we 
must live an active life; obey conscience; pay rever- 
ence; experience struggle, victory, defeat, and love ;— 
in short, live in order to know God in any satisfactory 
sense. The rational man knows that his life is within 
a larger life, which is nearer than breathing; and at 
the same time he knows beyond peradventure that he 
can enlarge the point of contact with this larger life. 
And everything worth seeing suggests some beginning 
of a way in which this communion may be either broad- 
ened or deepened. It is reason and none other that 
affirms this universal revelation, for it interprets the 
living by the living and not the living by the dead 
or the abstract. 

The highest social life of men is not orphaned, says 
reason. This too is an expression of the oversoul that 
is in all men, and in which all men live and move by 
dint of every good effort that is in them. The reve- 
lation for which the whole creation is “groaning and 
travailing” is to be sure of man, but it is of man as 
the “son of God.” Man’s dream of universal. peace 
is but a faint suggestion yet of the perfect peace which 
Nature has worked out upon a lower plane, let us say 
in the stillness of a blue summer day. The social vision 
is a revelation of a second and higher nature of man; 
though without doubt men have the power to offend 
against that deeper law of their own being. 


Can We Believe in Fatherhood? 


Are we allowed to believe in the Fatherhood of God 
to-day? I answer that this is the great conception 
that elevates our Nature-philosophy, and vitalizes our 
Ideal-philosophy. Our human fathers and mothers are 
the source of our physical being, and in part also of 
our ideals. Is it for the one reason or the other that 
we call them “father,” “mother”? Perhaps not quite 
for either reason, but partly because we know them 
as living human beings like ourselves. But their physi- 
cal likeness to us does not make the truth of fatherhood 
or motherhood. With a deeper vital truth, I think, we 
can say that, as the source of our being and our ideals, 
God is our Father. The Old’ Testament begins, “In 
the beginning [eternity, we read] God created the 
heaven and the earth.” 
said to lead to the climax, “Every one that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” Let us put the Old 
and New Testaments together, not rend them asunder. 
Indeed, T have done injustice to the Old Testament, for 
the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm suggests both 
Genesis and St. John when it says, “He hath beset us 
behind and before.” It ig precisely these two often 
separated truths that unite to make the grandeur of 
St. Paul’s aftirmation of “God in whom we live, and 


move, and have our being.” That is why those words: 


lift up our voices, or start a gleam in our eyes, even 
apart from our will. They ring true to the innermost 


Reason has always taught . 


The New Testament may be ~ 
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depths of vital conviction. When we all clearly mean 
and intend to speak of a God as present as that; when 
we mean by religion the breathing-in of the spirit of 
the good, often from good men, often seemingly from 
the inner sky itself as thought and feeling soar up like 
“fire ascending” ; if we mean a presence of beauty that 
renews and quickens from a thousand visions in outer 
nature; if we mean a power working in us, the same as 
in others, to larger ends and greater fraternity among 
men,—then we cannot do without the substance of 
the conception of the Fatherhood of God. The source 
of our belief in the Fatherhood is ordinarily no mystic 
or occasional experience, but the normal and ordinary 
experience of homeliest religion—which is the life 
founded in Nature and growing in self-realization of 
a higher nature which yet evermore is shared. 


Man of the Future 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


I make no law, but seek to find 

The eternal law laid in the earth 

And sky, and in the soul of me. 

I do not pray some separate God 

To grant my wish, as comes the slave 
Unto his master’s hoard. This world 
Is mine, all power is given me 

In heayen and earth. Shall I blaspheme 
Myself with pauper prattle who 

Am the fulfilment of all gods, 

Epitome of deity! 


The Original Laymen’s League 


DEAN W. W. FENN 


League.” The statement was made in an ad- 

dress to the Unitarian Laymen’s League at 
its meeting last May. To set forth the idea more fully 
-is the object of this paper, prepared by request of the 
League. 

Of the company of apostles, four fished for a living, 
and one took taxes. What the rest did, we are not 
told, but there is no reason to think that any one of 
them belonged to a professionally religious class, that 
is, was either priest or rabbi—all were laymen. 

Does any one reply that up to a certain point, the 
remark is a shallow truism, beyond which it becomes 
seriously misleading? In Christianity, there never 
has been a time when anybody was born into a clerical 
caste; every clergyman began as a layman. So, at 
first, Peter and the rest were, indeed, laymen; but 
when Jesus called them to become apostles, he created 
a new order of which they were the first members. 
Before that time they were, of course, laymen; after- 
wards they formed a clerical class set apart by Christ 
himself. 

This assumes that Jesus meant to found a Church 
in which there should be clergymen. Once, all scholars 
believed this. There were two or three passages in 
the Gospels which looked that way, and many in the 
Epistles. Besides, the Christian Church was solidly 
in existence, and if Jesus did not found it, who did? 
Without arguing the point, one may simply say that 
the many modern scholars who think otherwise seem 
to have the right of it. The office of priest or bishop 
or pastor was as alien to the mind of Jesus as the 
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binomial theorem or Einstein’s doctrine of Relativity. 
The apostles were laymen once, and laymen they re- 
mained. 

For Jesus was a layman, too. This has been well 
put by Paul Wernle in his Beginnings of Christianity 
(Eng. tr. vol. 1, p. 100) :— 


Since, however, the Son himself is no theologian, 
but—in learning—a layman, so God is by him revealed 
in the childlike and simple. Every child can under- 
stand Jesus. For he brings nothing but what is ob- 
vious to every conscience. . .. Christianity is in its 
essence a layman’s religion, for its prophet was Jesus, 
a layman. But even the rise of the Pauline theology 
brought about the great change. ... As for Christian 
dogma, with its revelation of a body of doctrine, it is 
the veriest caricature of the Gospel. 


This seems to be perfectly true. Certainly, Jesus was 
no priest, and although a few scholars have hinted 
that he may have been a rabbi, they are almost cer- 
tainly wrong. It is true that he was often called 
Rabbi, but that proves nothing. In our own time 
many persons are addressed as Professor, some of 
whom would reflect honor upon the title, who are not 
properly so called. That once or twice Jesus argued 
after the rabbinical fashion only shows that as a 
wide-awake young man, keenly interested in religion, 
he had listened to the talk of professionals and caught 
some of the tricks of the trade of which he made good 
use on occasion. The story of his boyhood visit to 
the Temple may be typical of many experiences in his 
young manhood. No, as Peter was a fisherman, so 
Jesus was a carpenter; both became preachers, but 
remained laymen. 

Like Christ, like Christianity. As Wernle says, 
“Christianity is in its essence a layman’s religion, for 
its prophet was Jesus, a layman.” In this respect, | 
he was like the earlier prophets of his people. There 
are said to have been “schools of the prophets” in 
Israel, but Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, did 
not come out of them. So the prophetic religion is 
of laymen, for laymen, and Christianity is just the re- 
ligion of the prophet full-grown. That under the leader- 
ship of Paul, who is said to have had some profes- 
sional training, the new religion lost much of its origi- 
nal character, like the religion of the prophets in 
the hands of priests and scribes, is well known. That 
once started in this new way, it went fast and far, be- 
coming very soon a formal church with a sacramental 
cult which only a priest could work, and a philosophi- 
cal creed which only an expert could understand, this, 
too, we know. Yet once and again in its history, 
Christianity has returned to laymen among whom it 
arose, to find there fresh insight and living power. 
Without at all disparaging the professional teachers 
of religion,—“it’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” 
—one must frankly confess that familiarity even with 
most sacred things tends to deaden sensitiveness. This 
is the worst of our calling’s snares, but it is not the 
only one. There often comes a bad loss of perspective; 
camels shrink to gnats, and gnats swell to camels. 

Again, like every other profession, the ministry has 
its own forms of speech which in time become strange 
and meaningless to outsiders. Then the need is for 
laymen, coming with a fresh eye, and mind, and heart, 
Sensitive to essentials, and also with plain speech run- 
ning straight from the heart of the matter to the 
hearts of men. Since religion is a way of living, it 
must be put in a living way. Accordingly, it means 
much when laymen take a hand in religion. We min- 
isters can teach laymen much, but we have much to 
learn from them about the simplicity and power of 
Christianity. 
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Dusk 
CATHERINE PARMENTER — 


The magic petals close. 

The sunset’s red fades to a dying light 

Which floods ‘earth, sky in one last radiance 
bright 

Of flushed and glowing rose. - 


Stars shine forth lustrous, white, ~ 

- And change the grandeur of the solemn sky 
To a great mystic glory far on high, 

Which greets the shadowed night. 


What Korea Suffers from Japan 


A reply to Thomas Van Ness by a Missionary 
who profoundly disagrees 


DR. FRANK W. SCHOFIELD 
Seoul, Korea 


A few days ago I received a copy of 
THE CHRISTIAN Register of July 29, 1920, 
with a request that I read Rey. Thomas 
Van Ness’s criticism of a book,—The Re- 
birth of Korea,—by a Korean, Mr. Hugh 
Cynn. After reading I was constrained to 
send the following reply :— 

The article reveals the fact that Mr. 
Van Ness does not understand the spirit 
of New Korea. Also he has apparently 
but a very limited knowledge with regard 
to social and political conditions. So 
many people after making a trip or two 
through the Hast feel that they have be- 
come capable of interpreting the Orient 
to the Occident! I knew much more about 
Japan and Korea after I had been there 
three months than I did after three years! 
I must admit that my early impressions 
were like those of Mr. Van Ness. — In- 
variably one emphasizes the materialistic, 
because it is impossible to know much 
about the spiritual unless one learns the 
language and lives among the people. 

Mr. Van Ness dismisses as foolish and 
childlike the last paragraph in the book: 
“Korea’s progress and unselfish service 
to other peoples will spell true peace in 
the Orient and in the world. Statesmen 
may come and statesmen may go, but the 
ideals of the Korean people will be 
realized.” Mr. Van Ness made a great 
mistake by stopping there, as Mr. Cynn 
continues thus,—‘‘because their faith and 
hope are in the ‘Invisible King’ and their 
love is for humanity.” No nation pos- 
sesses more faithful, devoted, truer fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ than Korea. Would 
that the moribund churches in America 
could get some of the zeal possessed by 
these simple people. 

Are there many churches in America 
with a Sunday-school attendance of 1,500, 
and a week-night prayer-meeting of 800 
to 1,000? Never shall I forget the words 
of one of the “dirty” Korean women in 
the village of Chai-am-ni. She said, “They 
can burn the village and kill the Chris- 
tians, but we will always believe of 
- Jesus.” She stood in the ruins of the vil- 
lage where a few days before the Japa- 
nese soldiers had shot and burnt, some 
alive, some dead, fifteen Christians gath- 
ered in the little village church. These 
Christian people have a desire “of unself- 
ish service” towards other people. They 
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have sent missionaries into China and 
Manchuria, and I met a man recently who 
told me how he had received a present of 
£25 toward his trip to Palestine in con- 
nection. with Christian missions in that 
country. Their homes are small and wig- 
wam-like, but there can be some great 
spirits in very unpretentious houses. I 
am not the only foreigner who has felt 
ashamed at his lack of faith when com- 
pared with the great faith of some of these 
“stunted” people. 

I sometimes think that we are so sat- 
urated with materialism that we would 
forgive a people for eating human cut- 
lets, provided they had a modern army, 
navy, Skyscrapers, and an up-to-date bank- 
ing system. 

I agree with the critic that Korea for 
generations had suffered from a most in- 
capable and corrupt government, and that, 
due to the menace from Russia and pos- 
sibly Germany, Japan had a right to put 
a protectorate over Korea. But annexa- 
tion was a mistake. Mr. Van Ness does 
not mention that when Japan had taken 
Korea she made counts, viscounts, and 
barons of the corrupt: officials! I heartily 
agree that Korea has greatly prospered 
under Japanese administration, but I can- 
not endorse the statement that there has 
been “no gross dishonesty in administra- 
tion.” My last words to the present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Korea were these: 
“The more I travel in Korea the more I 
become convinced that the people cannot 
get justice under the Japanese adminis- 
tration.” I avill give one example. A 
Korean lumberman sold a large quantity 
of lumber t6 a Japanese contractor. When 
the bill was rendered, the Japanese re- 
fused to pay. The Korean went to the 
magistrate, who also was a Korean, and 
asked for assistance. The official replied 
that as the man was.a Japanese he was 
powerless to help. Finally the Korean 
placed his case before the chief Japanese 
gendarme. After hearing his complaint 
the gendarme told him to “get out of the 
office.” I mention one more case. A 
Korean had been helping a Japanese in the 
manufacture and sale of bean curd (a 
curd made from Soy beans and eaten by 
the natives). After several years of ser- 
vice the Korean left and set up on his 
own account, manufacturing and selling at 
two sen (one cent) less than the J apanese 
merchant. One day the Japanese mer- 
chant made the Korean sign an agreement 
that he would not sell to any one in the 
town, as.they were all the customers of 
the Japanese gentleman. Should the 
Korean break this agreement he must pay 
a fine of $12.50. Before long he was 
charged by the Japanese with breaking the 
agreement, and forced to pay the fine, 
abiding by the decision of a Japanese 
magistrate. The case was taken up to the 
highest officials in Korea. They refused 
to act, and smiled, saying how clever the 
Japanese merchant was. This, I may say, 
happened before the advent of Dr. Mid- 
zuno and Baron Suito, who are deter- 
mined to eliminate such dealings. 

Mr. Van Ness seems to question the 
stories of cruelty. I have chatted with 
girls who had been stripped of all clothes, 
spat upon and beaten by the Japanese 
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police. 
bodies of young women students, scars 
burnt on by the use of red-hot irons. Tor- 
ture is the stronghold of the police sys- 
tem. I mention one case out of dozens. 
This young man (seventeen years) was tied 
up to the ceiling by his thumbs five times, 
and while suspended, stripped and beaten. 
Cold water was poured into his nose three 
times, soap and water twice, and on one 
occasion pepper tea. This latter rendered 
him unconscious. The head torturer then 
said to the assistant, “Pull his toe-nails 
out.” I saw his foot where the attempt 
had been made. I have heard that people 
are tortured in American jails, but surely 
not to this extent and not wholesale. 

Mr. Van Ness says he visited the police 
court, and assures us that no statements 
as to cruelty were made by the prisoners. 
True, they do not always tell what the 
police have done to them; they dare not; 
but they do occasionally. A few days be- 
fore leaving Korea I took one of the high- 
est police officers to a certain state insti- 
tution and showed him a young girl of 
twenty-two who had been burnt with red- 
hot irons by the police. 

I am a British subject, and I resent the 
statement that “similar stories come from 
Egypt.” No Britisher ever treated Egyp- 
tian women in such a manner. It is pos- 
sible that native police ill-treat prisoners. 
Mr. Van Ness told how the eattle had in- 
creased from 906,075 head to 1,353,108; 
and the cocoons from 13,931 bags to over 
71,000, but he did not tell how the number 
of people arrested on suspicion and await- 
ing trial had increased from 800 in 1910 
to over 14,000 in 1916, or that the number 
of people arrested, tried, and condemned 
by the police, without judge or jury, had 
increased from 18,000 to 81,000 in five 
years. These latter facts have quite a 
bearing on the revolution. The school 
system was in many ways vastly superior 
to the old Korean schools, but Mr. Van 
Ness forgot to say what the purpose. of 
the Japanese schools really is. Hducation? 
No. Assimilation. I quote from the ad- 
dress of the Minister of Education: “The 
Korean education aims to foster a loyal 
and patriotic spirit in the minds of the 
Koreans. ‘The laws and institutions have 
no other purpose than this.” 

A word in closing. Mr. Van Ness com- 
pares “the degraded and animal-like daugh- 
ters of Korea” with the polite, active, and 


I have seen the scars on the 


clean Japanese women, and hopes that the: 


contact of the latter may improve ‘the 
former. I agree that the Japanese women 
are cleaner, and may be more polite and 
active, if frequent bowing and rubbing of 
the hands indicate good manners, but no 
greater insult could be offered to the 
women of Korea than to intimate that 
they are morally not the equals of the 
Japanese women. The Japanese women 
were noble until they were degraded and 


Tuined by the lust of the Japanese men. 


In no nation are the women as immoral 
as they are in Japan. I say it without 
fear of contradiction that there is not as 
much immorality among the women of 
Korea as among the women in America 
twenty years ago. I have made thou- 
sands of blood tests, and am in a position 
to know. I quote these figures from an 
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article published in the Seoul Press 


(Korea) :—_—- 
Prosti- 
; Prostitute tute Ratio 
Town Ratio Korean Japanese 
Lougdo . 1 to 894 males 1 to 60 males 
Choonchun 1 to 558 males 1 to 62 males 
Seoul 1 to 228 males “1 to 60 males 


As a Korean rebel schoolgirl said in her 
trial before a judge, “You have taken 
away our private schools and given us 
public brothels. A teacher’s license is ob- 
tained with the greatest of difficulty; a 
prostitute’s license with the greatest of 
ease.” Condemn the poor Koreans as 
much as you like where they deserve it, 
but give them honor when honor is due. 
One of the blackest pages of Japan’s rec- 
ord in Korea is the introduction and ex- 
tensive propagation of the “Red Light Sys- 
tem.” In Seoul alone $500,000 has been 
spent in establishing a superb district. 

I am sure Mr. Van Ness did not write 
the article with the intention of depreci- 
ating the Koreans. It was unfortunate 
in that it gave a wrong impression, due 
primarily to a lack of information on the 
part of the writer. 
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Some New Novels 


ALFRED R. HUSSEY 
Marian FRBAR’S SUMMER. By Margaret 
Ashmun. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
| “$4.75. : 
A pretty story for girls in their early 
teens. Pleasantly it recounts the adven- 
tures of a charming young heroine during 
an eventful summer in the country. There 
is much incident, some excellent character- 
drawing, and not a little humor. Nota 
little of its excellence is due to the whole- 
some tone which pervades its pages. 
Tun Licht Our or THB Hast. By VS. R. 
Crockett. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
2 pany. 
This posthumous work of Mr. Crockett 
- is searcely likely to add much to the repu- 
tation of the author of The Raiders, and 
The Stickit Minister. It is a romance 
which does not bear out the promise of 
its opening pages. The idea of a Pope 
who, after his enthronement, abandons the 
pomp and inyolved diplomacy of the Vati- 
can in order to live in the world the life 
of his Master, is rich in dramatic possibili- 
ties. If Mr. Crockett had only been will- 
ing to forego the aid of miracle and super- 
natural intervention, his story might have 
been a moying one. As it is, it contains 
so much cheap trickery and theatrical 
coincidence that it fails utterly to con- 
vince. There is much that is dramatic 
and romantic in the working out of the 
plot, but these elements are largely frus- 
trated by the atmosphere of specious re- 
ligion and artificiality that pervades the 
- whole. 4 


Tur GIRL ON THE Hittrorp. By Kenyon 
Gambier. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. . . 

It takes more than good printing and 
paper, and a gaily-colored jacket to make 
a novel a best-seller. The scene of this 
ah) 2m 
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tale is laid in an English village during 
the war. A young American has inherited 
an estate which he visits incognito. There 
he makes the acquaintance of three at- 
tractive young women,—a barmaid, the 
lady of the manor, and the mysterious girl 
on the hilltop. His subsequent adventures 
are recorded in something more than three 
hundred pages. The narrative is a loosely 
woven fabric, with many dropped stitches 
and loose ends. You may find it good read- 
ing; but, for our part, we confess to find- 
ing it inconsequential and dull. 


KINDRED Or THE Dust. By Peter B. Kyne. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

Cappy Ricks was a good story. In his 
latest novel, Mr. Kyne has tried to repeat 
his earlier success by employing the same 
methods, with the same general mise-en- 
scene, The result is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. There is too much of it, for one 
thing. For another, the story is rambling, 
and the moral values hopelessly confused. 
The author aims to enlist the reader’s 
sympathy for a heroine with an illegiti- 
mate child. The hero, on the other hand, 
is too perfect. Yet some of the minor 
characters are well done, and the back- 
ground of life in a shipping centre of the 
great Northwest is skillfully handled. 


“Tur Housp or DreamMs-Comn-Trvup, 
Margaret Pedler. 
Company. 

A fanciful, rather improbable tale of a 
young girl with an artist father and an 
Austrian actress-mother. She comes to 
Ongland to make a long visit at a great 
country-house. With the family of her 
hostess, her romance with one of the sons 
of the family, a man with a none too 
savory past, and the ensuing entangle- 
ments, the plot mainly concerns itself. 
Many pages are taken up: with the un- 
rayelling of a myriad complications, with 
happiness and unclouded skies at last. 
Written in a simpler style, with fewer 
incidents more consistently related, the 
book would gain immeasurably in power. 


By 
New York: George H. Doran 


Tur Strrancer. By Arthur Bullard. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

It seems that Arthur Bullard and Albert 
Edwards, author of A Man’s World and 
Comrade Yetta, are one and the same per- 
son. His fiction is distinetly rich in 
promise. His latest novel deals with the 
clash of contrasting national tempera- 
ments and ideals. Into a small group of 
New York intellectuals, writers and ar- 
tists, comes an Oriental, a North African 
Turk, young, cultivated, well-born. The 
impressions produced upon him by West- 
ern civilization, his reaction to various 
personalities, his subsequent love affair, 
these constitute the warp and woof of an 
interesting story. It contains some clear- 
eut characterizations, while the inevitable 
dénotment is naturally approached and 
graphically described. 


New 


At FWamn’s Gatnway. By Jennie Irene Miz. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

Another novel of Bohemian life in New 
York. This time, it is the musical circles 
of the metropolis which are utilized for 


‘the background of a romance not so firmly 


handled as The Stranger but by no 
means without merit. An American girl 
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who comes from a little town in the 
Middle West to study the piano under a 
great teacher in Manhattan, the men and 
women she meets, her varied experiences, 
including a flirtation with a great violin- 
ist, her friends and her sweetheart from 
home, these are the elemental factors in 
a narrative whose working out is ac- 
complished with skill, restraint, and plaus- 
ibility. The characters in the little drama 
are real people. Their thoughts and 
actions put no great strain on the imagina- 
tion. The figures of Brandt, the great 
teacher, his Bohemian housekeeper, and 
Novak, the violinist, are exceptionally well 
drawn. 


Youne Hearts. By J. H. Buckrose. 
York: George H. Doran Company. 

Mrs. Buckrose is an English writer of 
fiction. Her many novels are humorous, 
plausible, interesting, without putting too 
great strain upon the thinking powers of 
her readers. Young Hearts, both in sub- 
ject-matter and treatment, is British 
through and through. Indeed, so redolent 
is it of England and the English country- 
side, that the chances of its finding popu- 
larity on this side of the Atlantic are de- 
cidedly problematical. Its central figure 
is the magnate of a provincial city, who, 
miffed by some slight put upon him, de- 
cides to move with his family into the 
country. There he attempts to live the life 
of a gentleman farmer, while at the same 
time he busies himself with reforming the 
life of the entire village. Well-meaning, 
kindly, bustling, but blundering, conceited, 
and dull of comprehension, he meets with 
many, many mishaps. Incidentally, his two 
daughters find husbands to their liking. 


New 


MARRIED Lirp. By May Edginton. 
Small, Maynard & Company. $1.75. 

This book has for its sub-title, The True 
Romance. The words are satiric. For 
Married Life is anything but romantic. It 
is realism of the starkest sort. In its 
pages, the marriage relation is stripped 
bare of all pretence, and shown as, too 
often, it really is, with all its disillusion- 
ments, burdens, and perils. Miss Edginton 
writes with force and vigor. Her point 
of view is always that of the woman. The 
most repellent figure in her novel is that 
ofthe young husband. Yet even he is 
extraordinarily life-like, as are all her 
other personages. What she says is true, 
all of it. Her indictment of modern mat- 
rimony is scathing, but close to fact. As 
a document in evidence, we are by no 
means sure that it is not more to the 
point than H. G. Wells’s more famous - 
treatment of the same theme. 
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The Lazy Bird 


ELIZABETH NELSON 


She peered about the woodland ways 
With still, persistent thought, 
Until at length her practised eye 
Discovered what she sought. 
It was a home, unguarded now, 
A nest all freshly made, 
In which a happy mother-bird 
Four dainty eggs had laid. 


And there she laid her alien egg, 
And then with unconcern 

She left the nest in haste, for fear 
The owner might return. 

“There are sO many birds,” she said 
“In love with toil and care, 

I’m glad to leave the work to them, 
And that, I think, is fair.” 


Under the Mushroom 


BLANCHE BLIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a large pink 
mushroom. He was not pink on top. but 
pink underside. As you saw him from 
the top, he was a pale, soft fawn-color ; 
and to find out his true pinkness, you 
had to peep underneath his parasol-shaped 
top. Then you found that the plain, color- 
less sort of top did not give you the least 
idea of the really fine, glowing, rich pink- 
ness of his happy heart. All the things 
that lived in the same meadow and had 
not seen the pinkness thought him just 
a sad, uninteresting sort of chap when 
they noticed him suddenly one morning 
as a new neighbor. 

So far, you have had but a hint that 
he really was a fairy. I spelled him 
with a small letter at first, you see, and 
the only hint about the fairyness of him 
was that I called him “he” instead of “it.” 
To prove that he was a fairy, I shall spell 
him with a capital letter from now on 
to the end of the story, and give him his 
whole title, which was Sir Greenfield 
Mushroom of the Pink Heart. 

Sir Greenfield Mushroom of the Pink 
Heart never put off what he had to do 
until it was so late it was not worth 
while doing it. Not he! You could tell 
that at the start, by the very way he 
popped up into the meadow. Why, it was 
as quick as this: One day he was not 
there,.and the next he was! He did not 
begin his coming by thinking about it a 
long time first, as the other things that 
came from the ground did. Nor when 
he once started did he grow slowly, and 
take days and weeks and even months to 
reach his full height, as even the grass 
and flowers and weeds and bushes and 
trees did. 

“What you have to do, do at once!” 
said he, and he lived up to that motto 
every minute of his life. 

It is quite true that a lazy butterfly 
called his attention to the fact that be- 
cause he had such a rushing sort of motto 
he would not live years like the great 
pine-tree on the edge of the wood, for 
instance, nor even for one whole season 
like tall Mr. Mullein. It made no differ- 
ence to Sir Greenfield Mushroom of the 
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Pink Heart. He merely chuckled, and 
said with a laugh :— 

“What you have to do, do at once! 
Some fairies are meant to live here a 
long time. Lord Pine-tree of the Long 
life has his own motto, no doubt. ‘Tall 
Mr. Mullein has another for himself, per- 
haps. 3ut because I am what I am, 
and because of the pinkness of my heart, 
I believe in doing at once what I have 


to do. I shall leave behind me my magic 
mark. Perhaps no one will ever see 1G; 


but it will be stamped upon the ground 
and will carry on my motto.” I forgot 
to tell you that at night Sir Greenfield 
Mushroom of the Pink Heart had the mer- 
riest twinkle in his. sparkling eyes. Not 
many of the meadow-people saw his face 
at all; but the crickets, and the insects 
that lived upon the ground or were small 
enough to peep at him from below, saw 
that he was a slender, fawn-colored elf 
like the upper part of himself as_ to 
color, and that his funny little face peeped 
out from above a collar and just below 
the pinkness of the underside of his hat. 
The crickets saw at once he was as merry 
as the things he said. He was not afraid 
of the dark, nor afraid of being too short 
a time upon the beautiful green meadow, 
nor afraid of being the only one in all 
that meadow, perhaps, who was living up 
to his motto of doing at once things that 
had to be done; and the crickets could 
not help singing every time they looked 
at him. 

Now a certain Bumblebee Buzz-wings 
was much interested in this strange flower 
—as he thought Sir Greenfield Mushroom 
of the Pink Heart—that had no honey. 

“Tt is more than puzzling to me,” said 
s3umblebee Buzz-wings, “that anything 
which looks as though it might be a flower 
can come up like this and yet have no 
blossom with a honey-cup inside. Will‘you 
tell me whether you are a flower, or an 
imitation of one, or what you are? You 
have a cup, but you hold it about your 
stem, and what you are, I cannot tell.” 

“Oh, ho!” chuckled Sir Greenfield 
Mushroom of the Pink Heart as he told 
Bumblebee Buzz-wings his whole title, “did 
you ever hear the word ‘mystery’? Well, 
that is what I am to you,” 

Bumblebee Buzz-wings went away more 
puzzled than ever. Now Sir Greenfield 
Mushroom of the Pink Heart changed his 
pinkness to brownness as quickly as he had 
attended to the whole of his matter of 
living. Then he shrivelled and crinkled 
and withered, and one day—well, he was 
not there, just as one day he had not been 
there and then was, in the first place. 

“Now where is his magic mark, I should 
like to know?’ said Bumblebee Buzz- 
wings, flying near the spot. He saw none, 
but the crickets knew. All the time of 
his brownness he was making quickly the 
magic mark, and it was printed upon the 
ground. 

You can see that magic mark yourself, 
if some day you will pick a full-grown 
mushroom. Slice off the cap and lay it 
upon a dark-colored paper, just as it grew, 
—that is, top up like the little parasol, 
Leave it undisturbed for a whole night. 
In the morning, lift the mushroom straight 
up quickly without rubbing it the least 
bit on the paper, and there you have the 
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magic mark! Spore-prints, the wise 
grown-up people call it; and to them it 
means that the mushroom has been shed- 
ding its seed from the little gills which 
made up the underside pinkness which 
‘ripened to the brownness. 

But the crickets will tell you that it 
really is the magic mark of Sir Greenfield 
Mushroom of the Pink Heart, and that 
it means, What you have to do, do it at 
once! 


“Odd-Job Joe” 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Joe, you just must come with us to 
grandfather’s ranch,” insisted big-hearted 
Dick Carney. “It won’t be ‘the boys’ with- 
out you, and it’s the only real vacation 
we'll all have together.” Seeing the all- 
but-persuaded look on Joe’s face, Dick ar- 
gued further. ‘We'll take our blankets 
and sleep in the big barn. You ought to 
see the size of that hay-barn! And grand- 
mother’s the best cook in ten counties.” 
He was warming up now, with the ther- 
mometer. “We'll ride horseback, and 
there’s the finest lake where we can swim 
and fish. Besides, we'll go on with our 
regular Scout work, you know, signalling 
and first aid’— 

Joe shook his head decidedly and 
stemmed. the tide of Dick’s eloquence. 
“Don’t think I’m not simply wild to go,” 
he exclaimed, “but there are two reasons 
why I must stick to the ship here all 
summer.” He motioned toward the tiny 
house half hidden among old cottonwoods. 
“One is—mother. I can’t leave her alone 
just now. It’s just a year since baby 
Helen died, “he explained in a low tone. 
“And. Dick, I want a wheel, and I have 
to earn it. Just now I’m catching every 
stray job by its coat-tail, but I want reg- 
ular work next fall. So I mean to have 
that wheel!” 

Dick eyed him hopelessly, stammered 
out his disappointment, and went away 
slowly, wondering why it was that some 
boys had all the sense and others the dol- 
lars. The boys of Dick’s Troop planned a 
jolly two weeks out in the country on a 
big ranch belonging to Dick’s grandpar- 
ents. From the minute school closed the 
boys had looked forward to this camping 
trip as the glorious event of the summer. 

Joe’s mother, a quiet, sad-eyed little 
woman, had not known of the plan until 
the previous day, when she was helping 
Dick’s mother with some canning. She 
and Joe both worked constantly at odd 
jobs to keep their little income steady, and 
to avoid using the very modest nest-egg 
of insurance which was their only safe- 
guard against rainy days. 

“Joe,” his mother began, that night at 
supper, “all your chums are going to the 
country, aren’t they?” 

Joe mustered all his courage and replied 
cheerfully, “I think so.” 

His mother eyed him for a moment— 
then, “I don’t want you to miss it, Joe,” 
she said wistfully. 

“Never mind!” said Joe, valiantly. “I 
won’t miss so much. Lots of mosquitoes 
out that way, I guess. And the fellows 
will all come home with blistered noses 
and skinned heels’— 

“Joe! Don’t pretend!’ pleaded his 
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mother, choking over her tea. ‘You're 
not going to stay home on my account. 
I’m not a bit afraid, and I'll be so busy all 


‘day I won’t miss you”— 


Joe smiled broadly. ‘“‘Who’s pretending 
now?” he demanded. “If you had six 
besides me I couldn’t go, because I need 
every nickel I can earn for my wheel. 
Why, if I get that bicycle,’ he went on 
hopefully, “there’s no end to the good jobs 
I can have when school begins. Now let’s 
talk about something else, for it’s ali set- 
tled. I’m not going with the boys, and I 
won't lose sleep or weight over it, either.” 

Those days were full of odd jobs for 
Joe, who willingly tinkered at anything 
from a baby’s toy to a crippled rocker. 
He had a natural knack with his hands 
that few boys could boast. Equipped with 
hammer, nails, and a saw, he could repair 
almost anything. He could use a paint- 
brush as well, and his manual work was 
always the pride of the school. Early in 
June he had called around town “to ad- 
vertise in person,” as he laughingly ex- 
plained, and had dubbed himself “Odd- 
Job Joe.” 

He was painting Mrs. Perkins’s fence 
one hot day when a man drove up in a 
small truck and went into the little gro- 
cery. Joe had seen the man before and 
had liked his looks. He heard that a 
young farmer named Lane had bought the 
old Morgan place on the canyon road and 
supposed this must be he. ‘To-day Mr. 
Lane had several crates of berries in his 
truck and was talking over terms with 
the grocer. Some small boys, known in 
the neighborhood as “the imps,’ sneaked 
up from nowhere and swarmed about the 
berries to sample them before Joe noticed 
what they were doing. One glance, and 
he dropped his brush and bore down on 
the young robbers just as Mr. Lane re- 
appeared. 

“Much obliged,” he said heartily to Joe 
as the last freckled offender vanished. 
“T had enough trouble saving these berries 
from the birds. I think I'll sell them right 
here and stop worrying.” Here he selected 
a fine box of ruby fruit and insisted that 
Joe accept it with his gratitude. Several 
times after that Joe happened to see Mr. 
Lane, who always greeted him in friendly 
fashion. 

One day after the Scouts had left for 
their frolic, and Joe was feeling that life 
for him was just one dreary odd job after 
another, he walked down street to deliver 
some cunning doll furniture he had made 
for the woman at the notion store. There 
was an extra little doll-swing. Maybe 
Mrs. Brown would want it when she saw 
it. Joe had made it exactly like one his 
little sister had been so fond of. 

Just such a wee girl sat up primly in 
the seat of a new car near the notion 
store. “Hello, baby!’ called Joe, as a pair 
of solemn blue eyes met his. Something 
about her tugged at his memory, and 
reaching into his pocket he brought out 
the doll-swing. He held it up to her in- 
terested gaze. “Want it?” he asked. She 
nodded and eagerly held out a chubby 
hand. 

As Joe turned away, the young farmer 
came out of the hardware store near by. 
Grasping the situation, he smiled. “You 
and Bonnie making friends?” Joe stopped 
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and shyly showed his wares to his new 
friend. “Why, you’re an artist at this 
sort of thing!” declared Mr. Lane, admir- 
ingly. “You must make a set for Bonnie.” 
Then his glance met Joe’s squarely. ‘“What 
else can you do?” he asked suddenly. 

Joe laughed. ‘Anything in the line of 
odd jobs,’ he replied. “I’vé earned half 
a bicycle this summer tinkering at this 
and that.” To himself he added, ‘If I do 
have to miss all the fun.” 

“You and your mother live in the brown 
cottage on the south road?’ Mr. Lane 
asked thoughtfully, while Joe wondered 
at his questions. “I'd like to have a talk 
with you both. If you’re at home when I 
start out after noon, I’ll stop.” 

Mrs. Norton happened to be at home 
that day and had just finished a tempting 
batch of crullers and spiced cookies when 
Mr. Lane and Bonnie appeared at the side 
porch. Bonnie’s wee nose sniffed hun- 
grily. In another moment she was holding 
Bonnie close while that small person 
munched blissfully on fat cookies. “It 
sounds too good to happen,” sighed Joe’s 
mother, when Mr. Lane had declared that 
for some time he had been on the lookout 
for just such a pair as herself and Joe. 

“My wife’s not very strong at present, 
and if you'll come out and help her do the 
work and keep an eye on the baby.” He 
put it in the form of a genuine favor. 
“You and Mrs. Lane will be company for 
each other. And as for Joe,” he chuckled 
as Joe gave up the struggle to be dignified 
and turned cart-wheels in the grass by 
way of celebrating his good fortune,— 
“as for Joe, we'll get on famously. There's 
a list of odd jobs to be done at my place 
that will buy him another wheel if he 
wants it. So get ready by Saturday and 
I'll come for you. I’m sure you can rent 
the house,’ he told Mrs. Norton, who 
looked suddenly hopeful and young. As 
Joe escorted Bonnie and her father to the 
ear, Mr. Lane asked curiously, “Isn’t that 
your crowd of fellows visiting at the ranch 
beyond me?’ Joe nodded in astonishment. 
Mr. Lane’s keen eyes seemed at once to 
read the whole story in Joe’s eyes. 

“Suppose I take you over there Saturday 
night so you can have a couple of days 
with them. How does that strike you?’ 

Apparently it struck Joe dumb, for only 
his glowing face replied. But to his new 
friend it was an entirely satisfactory an- 
swer. 


Why Birds Can Sleep Roosting 


If you and I went to sleep standing on 
the limb of a tree, I imagine we should 
fall off the minute we crossed the Dream- 
land border. But birds go to sleep safely 
and comfortably, roosting on branches or 
twigs of trees, and they have no fear of 
falling off, because their feet are so made 


that they cannot open when their legs are. 


bent. After a bird alights on a twig he 
naturally crouches a little and this posi- 
tion locks his feet firmly until he stands 
up again. So when a bird is asleep, the 
weight of his relaxed body fastens his 
feet tightly to his roost. When a bird 
flies, if his legs are bent under him, his 
toes are curled up; when he alights he 
straightens his legs, and his toes auto- 
matically open out. 
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Children Pilgrims 


Miss Gertrude Riley, supervisor of play- 
grounds in Boston, Mass., has interested 
children in her charge this summer in giy- 
ing five Pilgrim plays. Hach playground 
sent fifty children, and these, with the 
mothers, composed the audiences. The 
plays were given indoors, in twenty differ- 
ent schoolhouses, and were: “A Little Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ and “The Boston Tea 
Party,” by Miss Constance D. MacKaye; 
“In The Old Days,” by N. A. Smith; 
“Finding of the Mayflowers,” by B. P. 
Fisher; and “The Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
by M. B. Cooke. 

For the last two summers, libraries have 
sent books to the playgrounds, the only 
condition being that any child who wished 
to read them must have clean hands. This 
year it was timely to send books and plays 
about the Pilgrims, and the children at 
once were eager to act the plays. Miss 
Riley thinks the boy and girl actors have 
entered into the spirit of the Pilgrim plays 
so well that she plans to include the acting 
of plays in every summer’s programme. 


Marauders 


It is a record that a single wolf on a 
Western range has killed one hundred and 
fifty head of cattle in six months. The 
value of the cattle was $5,000. In the 
spring of 1919, a mountain lion in Wyo- 
ming killed livestock valued at $1,000. In 
a period of three months, six coyotes in 
Texas killed three hundred sheep, valued 
at $3,200. Preying animals take. yearly 
toll of New Mexico’s herds and flocks at 
the rate of 34,000 head of cattle, and 
165,000 sheep,—a loss of $20,000,000 to 
the state. When hunters go forth to kill, 
why not kill these marauders and de- 
stroyers of a nation’s food? 


Real Pilgrims’ Day 


December 21 is “Pilgrims’ Day.” On 
August 4, President Wilson issued a proc- 
lamation in which he “suggests and re- 
quests” that the United States celebrate 
December 21 as the “tercentenary of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620.” He fur- 
ther recommends that appropriate patri- 
otic services be held to impress the 
present generation with “the fortitude, the 
perseverance, and the ideals of the Pil- 
grims.” 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipentT, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremoat Street, Bostom, Mass. 
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“Votes for Women” Around the World 


On the eve of their victory in the United 
States, suf fragists look abroad 


J. A. STEWART 


“The political liberation of women was 
tossed up out of the war chaos like an 
isolated mountain when the world was in 
the making. War, the undoubted, original 
cause of the humiliating, age-old subjec- 
tion of women the world around; war, 
the enemy of their emancipation,—war 
has tendered to the women of many lands 
their political freedom! Strange, bewilder- 
ing fact!” 

Thus declared the clear-headed, conse- 
crated pioneer leader of the World’s Suf- 
frage Alliance, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
of New York City, before the Highth In- 
ternational Congress of the organization in 
Geneva, Switzerland (June 6-1 
which she was unanimously re-elected 
president. 

It was the celebration of the eighteenth 
birthday of the World's Suffrage Alliance, 
and of the rapid and enormous growth of 
woman suffrage. In 1902, when this 
World’s Alliance was organized, New Zea- 
land was the only independent country 
whose women citizens enjoyed the rights 
of suffrage. Only eight countries had an 
organization of suffragists then. During 
its eighteen years of service, the Alliance 
has helped no less than one hundred 
million women to secure political freedom. 

Since the last World Conference of Suf- 
fragists, in 1913, seventeen foreign coun- 
tries have extended the franchise rights 
of women. Women in Austria, Belgium, 
British East Africa, Canada, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, 
Jamaica, Poland, Russia, Rhodesia, Serbia, 
and Sweden have gained either full or par- 
tial suffrage. Nevada, Montana, New 
York, South Dakota, Oklahoma, and Mich- 
igan in the United States had granted full 
suffrage before the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment was passed “in 1919, giving 
full suffrage to all the women of the 
country. In twenty independent countries, 
women are now politically free. 

In addition to this it was reported to 
the convention that strong organizations 
are now at work in Italy, France, Greece, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Spain, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Argentine, and Uruguay. 
Turkey is the only country in Europe with- 
out a woman suffrage association. New 
auxiliaries to the World’s Alliance were 
welcomed from many Latin countries; 
from the Ukraine, Egypt, Lithuania, 
Jsthonia, Georgia, Lethonia, Luxembourg, 
etc., making a total of thirty-three coun- 
tries represented at the great Geneva con- 
vention. 

Of these representatives, a number were 
official delegates appointed by their gov- 
ernments (and in some cases sent at gov- 
ernment expense), the congress being re- 
garded as of great value and importance. 
Among these were Lady Astor, Great Brit- 
ain; Mrs. Josephus Daniels, United 
States; Mme. Planinkova, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia; Dr. Pauline Luisi, Uruguay; Anna 
Whitlock, Sweden; and Miss Asmundsson, 
Iceland. 

About forty delegates came from the 
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United States. Among them were Julia 
Lothrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. (who spoke on the “Right 
of Mothers over their Children”); and 
former State Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son of Colorado. The latter was one of 
the chief speakers at the great mass meet- 
ing June 7, addressed by women members 
of Parliaments, including Lady Astor, 
M.P., Great Britain; Frau Elna Munch, 
Denmark; Mile. Furuhjehn, Finland; and 
others from Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
the new republic of Germany, where a 
woman serves for the first time as a school 
superintendent® (Friulein Gertrude Bau- 
mar of Berlin), and many women are at 
present sitting in Parliaments. It was a 
matter of deep regret that the United 
States has at present no woman as a na- 
tional representative in Congress to speak 
for American women at this important 
world congress. 

Former State Senator Robinson, refer- 
ring to the encouraging fact that some 
sixty different women have served in vari- 
ous state legislatures of the United States, 
and showed their special fitness for legis- 
lating (‘which should deal primarily with 
improvements in social relations’), said 
eloquently and prophetically :— 

“Another estimate of value is shaping 
itself out of a world’s agony, the ideal 
that women have always held,—that the 
measure of a nation’s greatness is the pro- 
duction of health and happiness. Here 
is the special task of the woman legislator. 
Here is the solemn duty of the women 
assembled in Geneva at what may justly 
be called an ‘Internationale of Good-will,’ 
to put this new vision across the flux of 
the whole world’s thinking by every pos- 
sible expedient, to embody it into law, to 
weld it into constitutions, to interpret it 
into every international movement.” 

The largest delegations came from Great 
Britain, the United States, and France. 
Among the eminent British women (be- 
sides Lady Astor) were Miss Maud Roy- 
den, preacher of the City Temple, London, 
who delivered the convention sermon June 
6; Mrs. Philip Snowden; Mrs. Alys Pear- 
sall Russell; Mrs. Millicent Fawcett; Miss 
Corben, Secretary, League of the Church 
Militant; Mrs. E. P. Turbervill, Young 
Women’s Christian Association; and Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone, President, British Na- 
tional Union of Societies for Equal Citizen- 
ship. Miss Rathbone (who is one of the 
city councillors and a justice of the peace 
in Liverpool) spoke at the session ad- 
dressed by women members of city coun- 
cils, on Women’s part in municipal govern- 
ment. Other speakers included Mrs. ©. 
Malcolm, a town councillor in the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa; and Mme. Planinkoya, 
who is a member of the Prague City Coun- 
cil, Czecho-Slovakia. 

Among the French delegates were Dr. 
T. Landry of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Paris, Mme. D. Schlum- 
berg and others of the French Woman's 
Suffrage Association, who urged that the 
first act of the congress should be a strong 
declaration of devotion and determined re- 
solve to consecrate all the powers of the 
world’s organization to ‘assuring the de- 
velopment and the perfecting of the League 
of Nations.” It was at the French sugges- 
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tion that a commission of the congress was 
appointed to study questions which form 


a bond of union between the various in- 


ternational groups of women. 

Prominent among these groups were 
those of the International Congress of 
Working Women, represented by Mme. A. 
Duchene and Mile. J. Bouvrier of Paris; 
and the Conference of Peace and Freedom 
by Mrs. W. Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. M. 
Justin Godart was the official representa- 
tive of the French Government. ; 

Important problems of public welfare 
were fully and frankly discussed, cover- 
ing not only political but also economic 
and civil equality and an equality of 
morals between men and women. The 
“Protection of Childhood’ was the theme 
of a popular sectional meeting. 

The congress applauded the addresses 
by presidents of newly enfranchised coun- 
tries; and the cheerful reports of legisla- 
tive advances. Among these were the new 
1920 Swedish law of marriage and guar- 
dianship; the 1919 Italian law on marriage, 
professions, and. civil statutes; the sex 
disabilities removal act of Great Britain; 
mothers’ pensions in Norway and the 
United States; Denmark’s equal-pay law; 
and the provision for equal opportunities 
and right to retain positions after mar- 
riage in the new German constitution. 

Among the many voices that were heard, 
calling 
period, none was more thrilling and more 
attentively heeded than that of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the able head of the 
World’s Suffrage Alliance. 

“Guard your vote, dear women of Hu- 
rope, as_a soldier guards his weapon,” she 
said earnestly. “It is your shield and 
armor, your sword and buckler. With it, 
you may rebuild Europe, and make it a 
fit place for an advancing people to live 
in. The democratization of the world will 
be realized far earlier if women of all 
nations unite to form a working centre 
through which to aim at the achievement 
of ideal democracy. In our home coun- 
tries we should support every movement 
for the extension of popular education; 
foster every agency which helps men and 
women to think for themselves; promote 
every endeavor to maintain honest elec- 
tions, judicially conducted campaigns, and 
high ideals in parties and parliaments, 
since democracy succeeds when and where 
intelligence and independence are great- 
est. ” 


Will Serve in the Campaign 

Following are the names of Unitarians 
who have accepted membership in the 
Campaign Committee since the publication 
of the acceptances on August 19: Georgia, 
Hamilton Douglas, Jr., Atlanta. Jllinois, 
John W. McCarthy, Evanston. Maine, 
George S. Hobbs, Portland. Massachu- 
setts: Frank W. Remick, Boston, Joseph C. 
Lincoln, Brewster, Russell Robb, Concord, 
John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Hamilton 
Mayo, Leominster, David M. Little, Salem, 
Walter Hunnewell, Wellesley, Frank Wil- 
lard, Worcester. Minnesota, Charles W. 


Ames, St. Paul. New Hampshire, Mary L. 


Ware, West Rindge. Ohio, John G. Oliver, 


Cleveland. Wisconsin, Emmet lL. Bicharss: 


son, Milwaukee. 


to service in the readjustment - 
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-Jowa Unitarian Association 
Speakers at the annual conference in Omaha 
—Parish news 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Omaha, Neb., 
September 27, 28, and 29. The programme 
includes among the visiting speakers, Dr. 
S. M. Crothers, Mr. Ernest G. Adams, Mr. 
William L. Barnard, of Boston, and Dr. 
CG. W. Reese and Rev. Hugh R. Orr, of 
Chicago. Special emphasis is being placed 
upon religious education and young peo- 
ple’s work, an attractive programme hav- 
ing been arranged for Wednesday after- 
noon, September 28, under the direction 
; of Miss Henderson of Omaha. The pro- 
gramme follows :— 


; Monpay, SEPTEMBER 27 

; 4pm. Trustees’ meeting. 

5p.m. Registration of delegates in the 
. church lobby. 

6p.M. Fellowship dinner, Mr. William 
F. Baxter of Omaha presiding. 

‘ F 8p.M. Public meeting in the church. 
3 Address, “What Is Prayer?” Rev. Frank C. 
Doan, Ph.D., of Iowa City. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


9am. Address, “Psychical Research,” 
Rey. E. H. Reeman of Des Moines. Dis- 
cussion. 
10.15. A.M. Sectional Meetings : Women’s 
Alliance Affairs. Conducted by Mrs. 
G. W. Holdrege of Omaha. Address by 
a Miss Belle Taussig of St. Louis, Vice- 
President of the National Women’s Al- 
| liance. Laymen’s Interests: Conducted 
‘by Hon. Johnson Brigham of Des Moines. 
Address by Mr. Wm. L. Barnard, of Bos- 
| ton, Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. “The Minister’s Workshop”: 
Conducted by Rey. Kenneth BH. Evans of 
Davenport. Round Table talks by Rey. 
J. W. Macdonald of Lincoln, Rey. Albert 
Mobbs of Humboldt. 
12.15p.m. Lunch at the University Club. 
1.30 p.m. Roll-call of churches and del- 
egates. Five-minute reports of noteworthy 
activities from the parishes. 
2.30Pp.mM. Business Session: Reports of 
Secretary, Treasurer, the Annual Com- 
mittees, and the Special Committee on 
History, by Rev. Hleanor E. Gordon, of 
Hamilton, Il. 
4p.m. Automobile ride about the city. 
6p.m. Dinner at Elmwood Park (if 
stormy, in the Common Room). Address, 
“The Unitarian Campaign,” Mr. Ernest G. 
Adams of Boston, Chairman of the Uni- 
= tarian Campaign Committee. 
8p.m. Public meeting in the church. 
General subject, “The Pilgrim Inheri- 
tance.” Address, “Church and Common- 
wealth,” by Mr. Ernest G. Adams. Ad- 
dress, “Politics and Religion,” by Rey. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘ 


———. eT 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


9am. Address, “The Liberal Church 
in the Middle West,” Rey. Curtis W. Reese, 
D.D., Chicago, Secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. Discussion. 
-10a.m. Business Session: Reports of 
Committees. Election of Officers. Gen- 
eral Business. 


Humboldt, 
the Meadville Theological School in June. 
Mr. Mobbs and his family are occupying 


recess, September 5. 
former minister of the Humboldt congre- 
gation, paid a visit to his former parish- 
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12.30 P.m. Lunch in the Common Room. 
2p.m. Church School and Young Peo- 


ple’s Session: Conference, conducted by 
Mrs. Sadie Hook Passig of Humboldt. Re- 
ports from the Field, Miss D. Louise Hen- 
derson of Omaha. 
and teaching material. 
bers of the Omaha Church School. 
dress by Rev. Hugh Robert Orr, of Chi- 
cago, Representative of the Department of 
Religious Education for the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 


Exhibit of handavork 
Pageant, Mem- 
Ad- 


Rey. Albert Mobbs is now settled at 


haying removed there from 


the parsonage, which has been renovated. 
Services were resumed after the summer 
Rey. H. H. Birch, a 


ioners during the summer, and Rev. T. P. 


Byrnes, also a former minister, was there 


during the late spring. The Ladies’ 
Circle served meals on July 3 at the Com- 
munity celebration. They netted $375 
from this work. As a token of apprecia- 
tion, the Laymen’s League gave a picnic 


supper to the ladies of the Ladies’ Circle. 


At Davenport, work has been progress- 
ing on plans for the coming season. An 
eight-page Pathfinder has been prepared 
and printed, covering all the proposed ac- 
tivities, and including programmes for the 
various church organizations. Mr. Evans 
has been busy with parish activities all 
summer, getting away only for a few days 
at the end of August. 

Mr. Gebauer, of Keokuk, has spent the 
summer in Cincinnati. The Women’s Al- 
liance has kept up its meetings during 
July and August, and the men of the 
parish had a meeting to consider a con- 
stitution for the newly-formed chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. The church has 
been repaired on the outside, and redeco- 
rated within. 

The members of the Iowa City congre- 
gation are looking forward eagerly to the 
coming of Dr. Doan, who has accepted an 
election to the pastorate of that church, 
and who begins his work there in Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Reeman, of Des Moines, with his 
family, spent the summer at Ingleside, 
Levering, Michigan, “backwoodsing,” fish- 
ing, and building a summer cottage. 
One of the pleasant features of his 
vacation was the marriage of Dr. West- 
wood of Toledo to Miss Farron, on 
August 10. The Des Moines church 
has been improved by the addition of a 
minister’s office, made by converting two 
small rooms adjacent to the church parlor 
into one. Plans for an aggressive and 
forward work this fall and winter are 
being shaped. These plans will include 
special lecture services, Sunday afternoon 
lectures, and week-day social events, with 
a large measure of publicity to attract 
the general public. 

At Omaha, the church remained open 
through the summer. The experiment was 
tried of holding service at 9 am. This 
met with a response which showed that 
the people appreciated a summer service. 
During July the services were conducted 
by the minister, Mr. Leavens. While he 


‘Settlement House. 
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is away on his vacation the services have 
been conducted by the laymen of the 
church. One Sunday one of the laywomen 
took the service, and one Sunday two of 
the girls of the Pioneer Club of the Young 
People’s Religious Union conducted it in a 
most creditable manner. Regular services 
began September 12. During July Miss 
Henderson, the minister’s assistant, went 
east for vacation and attended the Young 
People’s meetings and the Sunday School 
Institute at the Isles of Shoals, and carried 
to the young people gathered there greet- 
ings from the young people of the Iowa 
Association and a brief account of what 
they are doing in Iowa and Nebraska. Mr. 
Leavens went to Massachusetts for the 
month of August to tramp and camp most 
of the time. During the summer the girls 
of the Church School have gathered once 
a week and have formed a Lend-a-Hand 
Club. They have pasted post-cards into 
folding strips to be sent to the mountain 
schools of North Carolina and other 
places, made scrap-books, both cloth and 
paper, for the hospitals and the day 
nursery of Omaha, -.and the older ones 
have bound the Beacons into neat bindings 
to be sent to hospitals and South Omaha 
The church has had a 
coat of paint on the exterior. 

Mr. Macdonald of Lincoln spent a part 
of the vacation period in the summer 
school at the University of Chicago, re- 
turning to Lincoln the first week in 
August. The Lincoln church has bought 
a pipe organ, which has been installed 
ready for use with the reopening of 
church September 5. A student assistant 
will be employed this season to help the 
minister in caring for the work among the 
students of the University of Nebraska, 
where it is estimated there will be an en- 
roliment of eight thousand this year. 

Extensive improvements have been go- 
ing on at Sioux City, where the interior 
of the church has been redecorated 
throughout, and the exterior of both the 
church and the parsonage painted. -The 
kitchen in the church has been enlarged, 
and new cupboards built, a storeroom for 
tables and chairs added, new plumbing 
installed, the furnaces rebuilt, and several 
minor repairs made, at a cost of about 
$5,000, all of which was subscribed before 
the work began. The regular services will 


be resumed September 12. Mrs. O. A. 
Patterson, aged eighty-four, a charter 


member of the society, died on July 20. 
Mrs. Patterson came to Sioux City over 
forty years ago, and until very recent 
years she had been actively connected with 
the city’s social service work. She was 
one of the founders, and for a long time 
the president, of the Samaritan Hospital. - 
Mrs. R. BE. Owen, an active member of the 
society and of Unity Guild, died suddenly 
June 30, and the church also lost a firm 
friend by the death of Prof. George M. 
Smith of the University of South Dakota, 
at Vermilion, on June 25. Mr. Snyder has 
spent a large part of the summer engaged 
in the district work of the Sioux City 
parish, having visited twenty-four differ- 
ent cities in Iowa, South Dakota, Neb- . 
raska, and Minnesota, and coming in con- 
tact with about seventy families of. lib- 
eral religionists. 
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Do Right, Do Good! 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Warm thanks are due Dr. Sunderland 
for sending to Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
and to the Editor for giving the wide cir- 
culation of its pages to the admirable 
“condensed statement” in two vivid Anglo- 
Saxon lines, of practical Christianity. I 
would like, however, to add two words to 
it and make it read thus: 


Love to God and man, 

Do right and all the good you can. 
Then I would like to see the terse couplet 
on the walls of every church and of every 
Sunday-school room in Christendom. 

It would be indeed almost a rendering 
into simple and not to be forgotten verse 
of what George Adam Smith calls the 
“sreatest saying of the Old Testament,’— 

“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love kindness, 
(R.V.) and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” (Kindness is the more accurate 
and larger word than the old rendering of 
mercy. Mercy is consideration to an in- 
ferior; kindness is consideration shown to 
everybody. ) 

This very verse of Micah Jesus plainly 
had in mind when he named as the 
“weightier matters of the law, justice, 
mercy, and faith.” 

May I justify my addition to Dr. Sun- 
derland’s couplet of the two words “Do 
right!’ 

The main inculcation of the Old Testa- 
ment is to uprightness. The New Testa- 
ment adds, “Do good!” Of Jesus we read 
that “he went about doing good.” He him- 
self said at the Last Supper, “I am in the 
midst of you as he that serveth.’ 

As a minister for nearly fifty years, 
however, I have observed that there are 
a great many people, especially to-day, 
who do a vast amount of good, but are not 
as keen as could be desired to the primary 
inculeation “Do right!’ Mr. Ponzi’s recent 
announcement of his intention to give 
$100,000.00 to a Boston charitable institu- 
tion, in connection with events in his past 
career, May be suggestive. There are 
others. Numerous public benefactors will 
be recalled whose financial conduct has 
evoked sharp condemnation. “Do justly’— 
“love kindness!’ Micah urges both obli- 
gations. Jesus ineculeates “justice and 
mercy.” This is a wonderful age of doing 
good. But the truth needs reiteration in 
our time. Beneficence cannot supersede 
rectitude. We must have light in our- 
selves before we can pour the most ef- 
fective sunshine into the lives of every- 
body. JAMES B. GrRece. 

BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Beyond Party Affiliations 
To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A minister who had taken a member of 
his parish to task for not attending church 
oftener, telling him it was his duty to do 
so, received the reply: “I do not consider 
it a duty to attend church, I consider it 
a privilege; and as such I consider it my 
privilege to stay away if I so desire.” 

It may not be our duty to take Tur 
REGISTER; but if every Unitarian would 
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; consider it a privilege to do so, what a 
joy it would be, not only to the reader but 
to the Editor as well. We could exercise 
the privilege of not agreeing with every- 
thing contained in its pages, but certainly 
everyone could find something to agree 
with in each issue. 

The day of namby-pamby editorials 
under the name of “religion” has passed. 
We know now that virile, red-blooded edi- 
torials, dealing with the momentous ques- 
tions of the day, are as important a part 
of a religious paper as of a daily,—in 
fact, more so. In THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
we are getting clarified visions of life and 
of conditions without the background of 
party affiliations. 

Let every reader uphold the hands of 
our Editor, who is giving us the best re- 
ligious paper published, from the editorials 
to the pleasantries. Long live THe Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER! NELLIE M. MAson. 

NortH ORANGD, MASs. 


Opposes Mr. Holmes 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Will THe RecisteR permit a modest 
suggestion from one who has with in- 
terest read the letter of Mr. Frank O. 
Holmes of Cambridge, Mass., in your 
issue of September 2. Mr. Holmes thinks 
Mr. Cox has definitely declared for the 
League. What sort of League? Is it the 
one the President insists on, including 
Article X, which Mr, Hoover proposes be 
eliminated wholly and which the President 
regards as the “heart of the treaty”? or 
is it the Covenant with modifications or 
reservations? Mr. Cox at one time was 
said to favor two reservations of his own 
formulating. On what issue is the Presi- 
dent’s “great and solemn referendum” to 
depend? If the President’s exact demand, 
that seems a waste of reference, as more 
than a third of the senators have said 
they would not vote for ratification in 
that form. Senator Harding, who voted 
twice for ratification with the Lodge res- 
ervations, has just said that under the 
same conditions he would do so again. The 
last vote was joined in by more than 
twenty Democratic senators, among them 
the new minority leader, Senator Under- 
wood. No one knows what Governor 
Cox’s exact attitude is. ’ 

Another point. Mr. Harding says 
that the situations have changed. And 
have they not? Does not every one who 
reads know that as to Poland the League 
has failed to function? that England and 
France, in a way interfering, have done 
so as Hngland and France individually, 
not as members of the League, which is 
understood to have more than twenty 
member-nations? And did not Secretary 
Colby, in his note to Poland, write as the 
representative of the United States as an 
individual nation, not as a member of the 
League, which admittedly she was not? 

As an early member of Mr. Taft’s 
League to Enforce Peace, the model from 
which it is supposed President Wilson 
picked up the idea of the League of Na- 
tions, naturally I am interested to have 
some sort of League that is effective, but 
with familiarity with the great works of 
the world on International Law, I cannot 
feel much sympathy with anything so 
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loose, general, and indefinite, as that for 
which Mr. Cox has declared. 

Does Mr. Holmes recall that months 
ago, before a Congressional committee, 
Mr. William C. Bullitt read what he de- 
clared was a memorandum, substantially 
in the exact words of Secretary Lansing 
addressed to Mr. Bullitt in Paris: “I be- 
lieve that if the Senate could only under- 
stand what this treaty means, and if 
the American people could really under- 
stand, it would unquestionably be de- 
feated.” Mr. Holmes certainly should 
recall that at Paris Mr. Lansing and Gen- 
eral Bliss protested against the Shantung 
Article, but the Article was included. 
Obviously that is one of the things Mr. 
Cox approves, and will support, in sup- 
porting the League and Treaty. 

As Senator Harding has said, since his 
votes for ratification with Lodge reserva- 
tions, things have changed, and no one 
can foresee just what the situation will be 
on March 4, 1921, even though on the 
“sreat and solemn referendum” the result 
should be as the President and Mr. Cox 
hope. GrorGE R. BisHop. 

New YorxK, N.Y. 


To Fellow-Contributors 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Unitarians have become accustomed to 
consider the three summer months as a 
period of religious vacation. Church ac- 
tivities cease, churches close, ministers go 
away. on long vacations. This practice is 
injurious to every phase of church activ- 
ity, and is one cause of the prevailing 
indifference. Eyery minister in the Fel- 
lowship knows how difficult it is to start 
the church machinery again in the fall. 

Two agencies have set the example of 
sustained interest. One of them is the 
Unitarian Campaign. The headquarters, 
organized in June, has continued through 
the summer with increasing vigor; ardu- 
ous details have been completed, and the 
committees are ready to present their pro- 
grammes to the churches. The other is 
THE CHRISTIAN Register. Editors of re- 
ligious journals, influenced by the prey- 
alent summer slump in religious affairs, 
are likely to slacken the editorial tension. 
We cannot blame them. The task of gath- 
ering and editing twenty-five pages of 
readable material every seven days is 
herculean, and not comprehended by casual 
readers, who are liable to forget, when 
an editorial or article appears which con- 
flicts with their political ideas or literary 
taste, that the editors have actually gone 
to the ends of the earth, and heavily taxed 
their own mental powers to provide them 
with worthwhile ideas, facts, and descrip- 
tions. 

THe Curistian Reoister, this summer, 
has established a new standard for a re- 
ligious publication. It has not only sus- 
tained its high winter reputation; it has 
gone beyond it. THr Reeister has never 
been better in form and substance than it 


has been since June, by which we con- ~ 


clude it will increase in merit until it 
is the best journal of its kind in the 
world. 

It is a strange paradox that the men 
who. produce that powerful thing we call 
publicity should themselves remain quietly 
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THe WaysIDE PULPIT 


Fortunately the work 
of helping the world 
forward does not 
wait to be done 
by perfect men. 


behind the scenes. How many even know 
the names of the editors of the great daily 
papers and magazines? Yet no body of 
men exert an equal influence. Tur Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER is edited by one who knows 
where ‘he is going and how he is going 
to get there. If you, fellow-contributors, 
believe this, co-operate with him, help him 
keep this periodical the most distinctive 
in religious journalism. That commenda- 
tion of Dr. Howard A. Bridgeman, editor 
of the Congregationalist, spoken at the 
Unitarian Festival last May, is worth re- 
peating. He referred to THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister “the last remove from a snore 
in religious journalism.” 

One purpose of the Campaign in which 
all Unitarians are interested is. to con- 
vince all religious liberals of the value 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER to them, and 
to place it in a great many homes to which 
it has not yet gone. The opinion of one 
regular reader is, that this journal will 
do as much to strengthen the home-life of 
the nation as any available publication. 

A CONTRIBUTOR. 


The Test of Unitarianism 


This is the title of a statement of Ernest 
G. Adams, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the Unitarian Campaign, which 
occupies first place in a pamphlet that 
has just come from the press and is to 
be distributed to 25,000 Unitarians through- 
out the country. 

“The greater part of this booklet,” says 
Mr. Adams, “covers two subjects: (1) the 
plan of the Unitarian Campaign, and (2) 
the objects for which the funds collected 
are to be used. It says nothing about 
what the Committee considers the most 
important subject before the Unitarian 
Church to-day, namely, the true meaning 
of this Campaign. 

“To the members of the Committee this 
Campaign is the test of Unitarianism. 
For years thousands of people in all parts 
of the country have known about the 
Unitarian Church in a vague sort of way. 
Thousands have been doubtful as to just 
what its beliefs were. For various rea- 
sons we have never been able to conduct 
a country-wide campaign of education. 

“Now the opportunity has come, not to 
conduct a country-wide educational cam- 
paign in ten days, but to make a start— 
to strengthen Unitarianism and to collect 
the funds for such a Campaign. The work 
of the coming months is the first step 
toward an organization which, growing 
‘stronger with the years, should gradually 
place before all American citizens the 
sane, simple, reasonable beliefs of the 
Unitarian Church. 


The Christian Register 


“Such a unified organization, repre- 
sented throughout the land by the individ- 
ual churches, would be as powerful a 
force for right living and consequent na- 
tional welfare as it is possible to create. 
It would give the Unitarian Church that 
position of religious leadership for which 
it is to-day peculiarly fitted. Never was 
there a greater opportunity ! 

“The test comes now—at the first step. 
Will that first step be successful? 

“This Campaign will provide the an- 
swer. That is the true meaning of this 
Campaign.” 

In the booklet are brief statements 
from the leaders of the various agencies 
of the Unitarian Chureh which are to 
share in the subscriptions of Unitarians 
to the Campaign fund. 

The actual work of soliciting funds will 
not commence until November 11. The 
intensive Campaign will then continue 
until November 21. Both these dates are 
historic: November 11 is Armistice Day, 
and November 21 marks the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing of the 
famous Mayflower Compact in Province- 
town Harbor. 

With the assembling of the various con- 
gregations in September the Campaign 
will begin in earnest. Numbers of persons 
who have been absenf during the summer 
will learn that the churches have under- 
taken an enterprise calculated to promote 
the vigorous growth of Unitarianism 
throughout America. ; 

Headquarters, at Unity House, Boston, 
is a busy place. About the first of July 
various departments were organized. These 
departments have steadily added to their 
equipment and increased their activities 
as the field of operations has widened. 


The following outline will convey an 


idea of the central organization :— 

UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN INCORPORATED. 

President Board of Trustees, R. 
Saltonstall.’ 

Executive Committee, Ernest G. Adams, 
Chairman. Minot Simons, Vice-Chairman. 

Campaign: Committee, Hon. William H. 
Taft, Chairman. 

At Headquarters are fhe following 
committees acting under the Executive 
Committee: Apportionment, Organization, 
Ideas, Estimate, Publicity, Finance and 
Special Committee. 

_ Mr. Adams appeals for “the whole- 
hearted co-operation of every Unitarian on 
the American Continent.” 

Consider what would happen if he could 
have what he asks for. 

The Unitarian Fellowship includes a 
Niagara of unutilized energy. The fellow- 
ship is well organized. It has a body of 
clergymen, the character of whom is not 
excelled in any other denomination. It 
has a powerful laity: Unitarians are sure 
to be leaders in their various communi- 
ties. All these factors the campaign man- 
agers are going to employ to the utmost. 

Only a few yet realize that a great Pub- 
most important departments at Headquar- 
licity Campaign is under way. One of the 
ters is the Department of Publicity. A 
number of trained newspaper men are 
constantly at work there collecting, ar- 
ranging, and distributing ‘Unitarian 
News” through the press and otherwise. 
The object of this bureau is to inform the 
public the country over what the nation 
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owes to Unitarian principles, and how it 


may expect to benefit from them in the 
future. 

The country will be organized into divi- 
sions with a Chairman for each division. 
These divisions in turn will be organized 
so as to include the operations of all 
churches within their limits. Local 
churches will report to their Divisional 
Chairman. 

This is not a time for any Unitarian 
to mark time or to do watchful waiting. 


‘It is a time for loyalty to assert itself. 


May this Campaign arouse a Divine 
Discontent in the mind of any Unitarian 
who is satisfied with the Church as it 
exists to-day. 


Good Service Stations 


About one hundred Christian laymen are 
to open in New York this fall some Public 
Good Service Stations. These stations are 
believed to be the first of their kind in any 
city. The Central Station will be at the 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th Street, 
on all Sundays, 2 to 6 p.m., September 19 
to November 21 inclusive. There will be 
eight district stations, maintained in con- 
nection with well-known churches in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Mt. Vernon, and Mont- 
clair. The plans are comprised in an 
American Institute of Applied Christian- 
ity, which is now being incorporated, and 
which is believed to be the first Institute 
of its kind in America. The Institute is 
founded by Christian men who have had 
twenty years’ experience in New York, 
after consultation with Christian leaders, 
educators, and business men. 

The aims of the Institute are to suggest 
to men and women definite tasks to per- 
form during some part of their spare time, 
always as volunteers, and to teach them 
scientific methods in the performance of 
those tasks. Especially important are 
eight personal tasks. With them Central 
and District Stations will advertise to the 
public that everybody offering for volun- 
teer service can be given things to do 
that are worth while, and that all can 
do, no matter how busy, how untrained, or 
how poor. Particular efforts are to be 
made to gain from the general public men 
competent to lead Bible classes, superin- 
tend Sunday schools, direct work for 
boys, and serve as leaders in financial 
plans,—train them if need be, and furnish 
them to churches in need of such volunteer 
assistance. The Institute will charge no 
tuition, and will enter upon no plans of 
its own, beyond enlisting and supplying 
workers to others. 


Correction 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
May I correct an error and fill up an 
omission in my article on the Suffrage 
victory? Abigail Adams wrote her plea 
for woman’s rights shortly before the Dec- 
laration of Independence, not shortly after. 
And Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
should have been mentioned among the 
speakers who made up the galaxy at our 
May Festivals in the old days. For many 
years he was one of its brightest stars. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CHILMARK, MASS. 
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Washington Pastor of Long Ago 


Sketch of the life of William D'Arcy Haley 
who became an editor 


FRANK J. METCALF 


The life history of William D’Arcy 
Haley, who was for a short period pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., now the All Souls Unitarian 
Church, has been hard to follow, but from 
several sources the principal events of 
his career have been compiled. He was 
born in London, England, May 2, 1828. 
His mother, who was Harriet D’Arcy, hay- 
ing died when he was a mere boy, he came 
to America with his father. He attended 
Harvard University for a year or more, 
then went to Meadville Theological School 
in Pennsylvania, from which he gradu- 
ated, after two years’ attendance, in the 
class of 18538. He entered the ministry, 
and was pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Alton, Ill., from 1853 to 
1856. Thence he came to Washington, 
D.C., and became pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Just how long he remained with the 
Washington church I have been unable to 
determine, but in a statement which he 
wrote he says that before the beginning 
of the Civil War he assisted in building 
the barracks around the Capitol. When 
the war broke out he went to Massachu- 
setts and offered his services to Governor 
Andrew, and became chaplain of the 
Seventeenth Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry. This regiment was organized at 
Lynnfield, and mustered into service at 
Rochester, Mass. He served with the 
colors till May 30, 1862, when he resigned. 
After a short visit to England he returned, 
and from August, 1863, to the spring of 
1864 he was first lieutenant in Company 
A, Second North Carolina Infantry. On 
September 13, 1864, only a month after 
the Twenty-fifth New York Cavalry had 
defended the capital at Fort Stevens from 
the attack of General Early, Mr. Haley 
entered the army a third time, as a captain 
in Company I, from which he was dis- 
charged June 10, 1865. 

Tor the twelve years following the war 
Mr. Haley led a wandering life as a 
printer and newspaper correspondent, 
wherever a job could be found, never stay- 
ing more than one year in a place. During 
this period we find him in Boston, in sey- 
eral places in the State of New York, in 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Chicago, Ill. In 1877 he went 
to California, where he made his home 
for the remainder of his life. 

He married, first, Archidamia Maria 
Gammons, daughter of Grace Alton Gam- 
mons, who was afterward Mrs. Grace 
Gammons Barnum of New Haven, Conn. 
After her death he married, December 10, 
1878, Elizabeth Holmes of New York, by 
whom he had two children, Herbert Holmes 
Haley and Ione D’Arey Haley. For 
two years he was a clerk in the Custom 
House in San Francisco. Then followed 
a long service as editor of the San José 
Mercury, and he died in that city, March 
2, 1890. 

He was a Thirty-third Degree Mason, 
and from an obituary published in the 
Transactions of the Supreme Council in- 
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1892 we quote the following: “He received | book divine’; “By cool Siloam’s shady 


all the degrees of Freemasonry in the city 
of Washington, including the thirty-third, 
which was conferred upon him at the 
session of 1860. 
faithfully in the late war, and his death 
was the resfilt of wounds received in 
battle.” 

While in Washington, Mr. Haley com- 
piled and arranged “a manual of the 


The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief 
story for publication in THE REGISTER 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— 

‘This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

wo concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

“One of our Unitarian churches needed a 
new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for- a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 
This family decided the church came first and 
the home could wail. At the rate théy 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” 

The other was this:— 

“‘The finance committee of a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for - 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. The leaders in 
that money-raising campaign were the mem- 
bers of the puzzled finance committee. The 
old bill was paid and a brand-new furnace 
purchased.” 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the “carpet” and “furnace” stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 
ane competition will close on October 15, 


He served his country | 


rill”; “When marshalled on the nightly 
plain”; “In the cross of Christ I glory”; 
“Jesus shall reign where’er. the sun”; 
“Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing.” 

Following the hymns there is bound in 
another section of twenty-five pages con- 
taining “the order for Hyening Prayer 
compiled for the use of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Washington,’ which was 
printed in Washington in 1858, and “dedi- 
eated to the church by its affectionate 
pastor, W. D. Haley.” ‘This seems to be 
an uncommon book. I have not found any 
copy in the Library of Congress, in the 
Boston Public Library, or in the Library 
of the Unitarian Historical Society in 
Boston; in fact, the only copy I have been 
able to locate is the one in my own pos- 
session. 


Are You Boosting the Devil? 


LYMAN VY. ROUTLEDGE 


The times cry out for men of moral ~ 
power. The integrity of the race is chal- 
lenged. The challenge demands not a 
David to slay his Goliath single-handed, 
but manhood to meet the problems of 
modern citizenship. 

Witness the run on Ponzi’s banks. It 
demonstrates not only the willingness of 
swindlers to rob defenceless women and 
gullible men, but the wolfish desire of the 
multitude to get something for nothing. 
Is not this rapacious appetite the most 
prolific of all breeders of war? 

Another evidence of moral weakness is 
found in the more intimate social rela- 
tions. “Dr. William Brady in a recent 
daily says, ‘The very music of the modern 
dance is indecent. . . . The irregular hours, 
the loss of sleep, the foul atmosphere of 
the dance hall or cabaret, the intimate 
contact with persons harboring all sorts 
of disease, these are rather unimportant 
features of the unhygienic jazz. The de- 
moralization of young men and young 
women which this lecherous importation 
is working cannot fail to lower the respect 
of the male sex for the female sex, and 
Heaven knows too many men consider the 
sex of their mothers legitimate prey to 
lust as it is.” 

What influence can be brought to bear 
for the strengthening of moral fibre in 
future generations, if not in the present? 
Weigh and test every programme or in- 
stitution, and in the end there is always 
one answer, the Church. From the dawn 
of civilization the Church has worked in 
harmony with the divine laws of evolu- 
tion for the propagation of a better race. 
In the far perspective of human history 
it fises grandly above the foot-hills of 
creed and dogma. Let people stumble 


Broad Church, containing an order of | over these theological barriers how they 


public service, catechism, forms of ad- 
ministration of Broad Chureh rites, pri- 
vate devotions and hymns for the use of 
the families and children of the Broad 
Church.” This was published in New 
York in 1859. There are one hundred and 
ten hymns, and the collection includes the 
following, which have stood the test of 
time, and are still used in the hymnals 
of the various denominations: “I love thy 
church, O God’; “How precious is the 


will, they must admit that in safeguard- 
ing the life of the infant and in teaching 
the sacredness of marriage the church has 
done more than any other institution to 
develop character. It has opened a wider 
vision to the soul, and put a nobler pur- 
pose into the heart of man. 

There is talk to-day as yesterday about 
the failure of the Church. If it is failing, 
rush to its aid; in heaven’s name do not 
increase its burden by the weight of your 


a 
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own disparagement. 
fly poultice for any spiritually rheumatic 
clergyman —or layman—who grumbles 
about “the failure of the Church.” Here 
it is:— 

“The Church is your life preserver. 
Puncture it at your peril. Condemnation 
of the Church is spiritual treason. To 
‘knock’ the Church is to ‘boost’ the Devil. 
If you are determined to wear horns, herd 
with your kind; don’t imagine you can 
camouflage as a saint.” 

It is not at all to our credit that the 
Church lacks power. It is a solemn warn- 
ing that we have been negligent. If you 
desire to develop the integrity of the com- 
ing generation do not scorn the Church, 
but give it your best intelligence, your 
most serious consideration. Note the 
strategic place which it occupies in human 
affairs. Take account of its major pur- 
poses, its ultimate possibilities. Estimate 
the returns that will accrue for our chil- 
dren if we invest in this greatest of all 
“Institutions for Saving.” Stop boosting 
the Devil. 


Mr. Brayton Goes to League 


Percy 8. Brayton, for many years head 
of the department of mathematics in Med- 
ford, Mass., High School, has resigned to 
become assistant field secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. He will enter 
at once upon the work of organization of 
Unitarian parishes for the forthcoming re- 


' ligious and educational campaign, which 


is to be the most important contribution 
of Unitarians to the observance of the Pil- 
grim Tercentenary. 

The appointment of Mr. Brayton isean- 
other indication of the expansion of ac- 
tivities which has marked the growth of 
the Laymen’s League to nearly nine thou- 
sand members. He will divide the terri- 
tory outside of Boston with Carl B. Weth- 
erell of Wellesley Hills, field secretary, 
and will work under the direction of Will- 
iam L. Barnard, secretary of the League, 
and Joseph C. Nowell, office secretary of 
headquarters at Unity House. 

Mr. Brayton is a graduate of Harvard, 
class of ’99. He has served for many 
years on the parish committee of the First 
Parish in Medford, of which he is now 
clerk and treasurer. He is president of 
the Medford chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and a trustee of Cushing 


Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


Church Calendars 


Now that the vacation months are over 
the churches are resuming with renewed 
zest their numerous activities. How 
broad and varied these are can be seen by 
the announcements in some of the church 
From Manchester, N.H., comes 
a report of good work done by the Lay- 
men’s League, and suggestions for reno- 
vating the church and building a parson- 
age. Uxbridge, Mass., plans a “great, 
grand, glorious Rally Day for October 38, 
and hopes to win the pennant offered for 
the best Sunday-school attendance during 
the year. Rey. William E. Clark of Mem- 
_ phis, Tenn., has been devoting his vaca- 


f ton, months to carrying eezoneD the suc- 
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Here is a Spanish- | tures to teach ethics and morale to chil- 


dren. This movement has proved so suc- 
cessful that it is to be continued through- 
out the winter with the hope of doubling 
the congregations. A meeting was held on 
September 5 to arrange for a committee 
of lay members to help in this work. A 
service for those who desired to be ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of the Unita- 
rian church of Berkeley, Calif., was held 
on September 5, under the auspices of Rey. 
H. E. B. Speight. He also plans to have 
a number of interesting classes and meet- 
ings during the winter at which the stu- 
dents of the University will be especially 
welcome. On September 5, at the Sunday- 
evening meeting, Miss Grace Mitchell, of 
London, England, was the speaker. A quo- 
tation from a letter sent by Rey. Harnest 
C. Smith of the Meadville, Pa., church, 
seems to sum up the general condition in 
the church at present. HWyverywhere there 
are evidences of “a new vision, a new 
earnestness of purpose, a new consecra- 
tion of spirit and determination of will.” 


A. U, A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


May 11. Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester, Mass.. $5.00 
13. Mrs. Elizabeth Newman, "West 
Newton, Mas8i..is Jae s 5 2.00 
13. Society in: Pembroke, Mass... 5.00 
13. Dr. L. §S. Munsell, Beaver, 
Okld... .-... <1. « «0 3g ea 4.50 
15. Society in Stoneham, Mass... 7.07 
17. First Congregational Society, 
New Bedford, Mass....... 54.83 
17. Society in Westboro, Mass.. 17.45 
17. Westminster Congregational 
Society, Providence, R.I., 
Branch Women’s Alliance.. 10.00 
19. Mrs. L. O. Rodes, Sikeston, 
MO....0.0.0:0'v-s0sns fare 10.00 
19. Miss Bertha Coolidge, Troy, 
vie 0,60 otis'.s Wane: oo 5.00 


19. Mrs. “Lizzie M. Webster, Center 
Harbor; N.Biiisieeeeeee 2.00 
19. First Congregational Society, 
New Bedford, Mass., addi- 
tional “. 5.5.0.5 sae 20.00 
21. Society in West Upton, Mass. 56.00 
24. Society in Alton, IlN)........ 11.00 
25. Raynor G. Wellington, Ver- 
milion, .§.D.. gees te 25.00 
25. Barnstable, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance. 5.00 
25. New Brighton, N.Y., ’ Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 10.00 
25. H. D. Richardson, Baltimore, 
Md., to create a life mem- 
bership. .°.~ .. ciessenerenenene o 50.00 
26. Yarmouth, Me, Branch 
Women’s Alliance......... 5.00 
26. Society in Middleboro, Mass.. 5.00 
27. Alameda, Calif, Branch 
Women’s Alliance......... 5.00 
29. In Memory T. P) Hage. ... 10.00 
29. Miss Mary N. Blehr and Miss 
Louise Sackett, Bullard, 
TOX85...»: .'« « meni  s 2.00 
29. J. M. Cormack, Gorman, Texas 10.00 
29. Associate Members........... 12.55 
29. Indianapolis, Ind., Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
June 1. Associate Members......... 13.10 
8. Blizabeth, N.J.,. Branch 
Women’s Alliance........ 5.00 
12. Mrs. M. J. Johnson, Ocala, Fla. 1.00 
18. Society in Atlanta, Ga....... 80.12 
23. Milford, N.H.. Branch 
Women’s Alliance, to create 
a life membership........ 50.00 
24. Misses. Lander, Salem, Mass. 25.00 
24. Society in Oran NH... 18.51 
28. Miss Mary R . Amsler, Frank- 
lin, Pa. «3 s..9 Se ae 5.00 
30. Mrs. - John Miller, pusnucs, 
Iowa fia, ah sg » elertver’ 5.00 
July 3. Associate Members. .....'. 26.00 
' 6. Society in Humboldt, Iowa. . 10.00 
6. Society in Omaha, Neb Ba cvs’ 80.00 
6. Society in Omaha, Neb., to 
ereate a life membership. . 50.00 
8. J. W. Frohne beiad York 
City: sacennne Rraverarery ave - 100.00 
8. ircncmoan Pe en 350.00 
20. Second Unitarian Society, 
Fea sideiiteels,. . L00:15 


Brooklyn, N.Y 


22. Church of the Unity, Nepon- 
Bele MMAguiteties ve ch odoes 2.00 
22. Society in Greeley, Colo...... 15.00 
22. Soclety in Alton, Ill........ 11.00 
24. Associate Members.......... 13.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DPPARTMENT OF RBNLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Mayil. Sunday School, Portsmouth, 
hid: Harare. AAI ae aoe | 15.00 

12, Sunday School, Grace Chapel, 
Green Harbor, Masses ss. 2.00 

29. Indianapolis, Ind., Branch 
Women’s Alliance..,..... 10.00 

June 7. Grafton, Mass, Branch 
Women’s Alliance......... 15.00 
16. Sunday School, Concord, N.F. 18.00 

July 8. Income Hollis’ Street Church 
Band", 605i, seit is eis. «ake 10.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 

May 11. Sunday School, North Meeting 
House, Salem, Mass.. 10.00 

25. Miss Edith FB, Howard, West 
Bridgewater, Mass. . 5.00 
June 2. Miss Ervie T. Holmes, ‘Boston 10.00 

23. Sunday School First Church, 
WALGUT, NRABES sioreteleinue see 5.00 
July 22. Society in Lynn, Mass.. 23.382 
22. Society in Petersham, Mass. . 17.00 
28. First Chureh, Salem, Mass.. 20.00 

80. Second Chureh, Sunday 
School, Salem, Mass...... 20.00 
$1,446.60 


Henry M. WitrtaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Industrial Insti- 
vacancies: First, 
(High School 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA, 
tute for white youth. Two 
a teacher for Science and Latin 
grade) and a matron for dining-room. Sub- 
stantial salaries, including board. Positions 
available at once. Address LYMAN WARD, Camp 
Hill, Ala. 


MIDDLE - AGED LADY desires position as 
companion in refined, cultivated family, or 
board and room with same. Highest references 
exchanged. Address CHRISTIAN R&GISTHR. 


WANTED, A STUDENT — Opportunity for an 
intelligent young woman to add to her resources 
by living in a refined home in the suburbs and 
giving part-time assistance in the household. 
Fondness of children essential. Address Box 


3595, Boston. 


WANTED—A live and progressive Unitarian 
minister to occupy the pulpit of a church in an 
inland town in Western Oregon. Salary, $2, 000 
per year. For particulars address W. OF 
care CHRISTIAN RUGISTEE. 


\ No Bonds No Preferred £ 


$10 per Share 
New England Minerals Co. 


This company produces Mica by quarry 

methods and works it into sheets and finely 
ground products. It owns its own water 
power, factories and quarries. 
- Blectricity has made Mica a necessity. 
It is the only insulation that will resist 
acid, fire, ete. Other uses are in roofing 
paper, lubricants, wall-paper and automo- 
bile tires. 

Steady customers include Fisk Rubber, 
Woolworth, American Toy, Warren Soap, 
U. S. Rubber, Geo. Borgfeldt. 

Harnings from this established business 
should run at least 10% for the next year. 

Speculative possibilities are large in ad- 
dition to 10% earnings because the sheet 
Mica found in the quarries is worth from 50 
cents to $25 per pound. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonsh're Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Wxchanges 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“More discussion about free seeds from 
Congress. Do you think farmers really 
eare for the free seeds?” “I dunno. Most 


of ’em would rather have automobile 
parts.” —Life. 
“Ma’am,” said the maid, meeting her 


mistress in the hall, ‘“‘there is a mendicant 
at the door.” “Then tell him,” said the 
mistress of the mansion, “we have nothing 
to mend.”’—London Post. 


The landlady of a boarding-house was 
telling about the amount of refuse the 
previous tenants had left, especially tin 
cans. One of the present tenants re- 
marked, “The refuse we leave behind we 
shall burn up in the fireplace before we 
leave.” B. 


The cheery caller tried to persuade old 
Aunt Martha not to dwell upon her 
troubles, telling her she would feel hap- 
pier if she ignored them. “Well, honey,” 
said the old lady, “I dunno ’bout dat. I 
allus “lowed when de Lord send me tribu- 
lation He done spec’ me to tribulate.” 
Boston Transcript. 


Two college students were talking of 
one of their old professors one day when 
they chanced to meet. “Do you know,” 
said one of them, “that that man changed 
the whole course of my life one day, just 
by something he said to me?” “Is that 
true?” replied the other. “What did he 


say?” “Well er-hm-I,” stammered the 
other, “really what he said was ‘Good- 
morning!’ ’—Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A party of tourists were examining the 
curios in a little shop on a back street in 
a certain European city. The aged dealer, 
desirous of making a sale, picked up an 
ancient-looking sword, and said: ‘You see, 
my friends, this most .wonderful sword; 
this is the sword that Balaam killed the 
ass with.” “But,” said one, ‘“Balaam didn’t 
kill the ass; he only wished for a sword 
that he might kill her.” “Well,” said the 
dealer, “this is the one he wished for.” 
—Kind Words. 


To those who contribute to the support 
of humane work and the animals’ welfare 
only under pressure or when cornered by 
some humanitarian, financial strategist, 
the attitude of Farmer Applegate’s cow 
applies: “How much milk does that cow 
give?” asked the summer boarder. ‘Wal,” 
replied Farmer Applegate, “ef you mean 
by voluntary contribooshun, she don’t give 
none. But ef ye kin get her cornered so 
she can’t kick none to hurt, an able 
bodied man kin take away about ’leven 
quarts a day from her.’—Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


Prof. John Stuart Blackie was able to 
enjoy a joke on himself. Clad in a shep- 
herd’s plaid, his hair falling thickly about 
his shoulders, he was accustomed to take 
long walks through the Edinburgh streets. 
Once he was accosted by a little bootblack. 
“Polish your boots, sir?’ asked the boy. 
“T don’t want my boots polished, my lad,” 
said Professor Blackie, “but if you’ll wash 
your face I’ll give you a sixpence.” ‘“A’ 
right, sir,” replied the lad. He went over 
to a neighboring fountain and made his 
ablutions. ‘Well,’ said the professor, 
“you have earned your sixpence. Here 
it is.’ “I dinna want it,’ said the boy. 
“You keep it and get your hair cut.” 
—Wesley Guild. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 


gave ten thousand dollars last year for our News of the Week... . . . 5m 


annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


/ 


OBSERVE TERCENTENARY 


Lecturer open for some'engagements. Subject, 
“The Pilgrims’ Legacy.” Boost your church 
or club with vital programme! Write to-day. 
Address, The Puritan Lectures, Box 93, York, 


UNITY 


JENKIN Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, anv 
DEMOCRACY wa t 17s rors 


Joun Haynes HorMESs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
SamPLe Corres Frex 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
WwoRTH, D.D., President. 


TH MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass.(Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, September 19, Rev William L. Lawrence of 
Church of All Souls, New York, will preach. 


FIRST PARISH IN NEEDHAM. Ben Franklin 
Allen, minister. Sunday, September 19, Sermon 10.45 
A.M., ‘The Inevitable Christ.”’ In commemoration of 
the birth of Savonarola. Music Y. P. R. U. choir. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Union service with First, Second, and Arlington Street 
Churches, 10.45 a.m, Sunday, September 19, Dr. 
Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), ore of 
Berkeley_and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Cha E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’ s Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 114.m. Visitors welcome, 
Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. Exhibition of 
interesting Colonial objects. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation ‘and 


scarcity of materials we request our sub- — 


scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in eats: 
whenever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun RnHGISTER 


